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EDITORIAL 
ADVENTURE 


The Christian Gospel is a message of adventure. The example 
set by the founder of Christianity has led many men and women 
to be adventurers in living a life of faith in God. The call of Christ 
has impelled many young people to leave their homes and firesides, 
leading them to be doctors or evangelists or social reformers either 
in their own countries or elsewhere. Does the Christian Church 
in China present a message of adventure? Do we see young people 
hastening to join the Christian community because they find in it 
strong evidence of a spirit of adventure? 


During the last ten months, students have been demonstrating 
in various parts of China at different times. It is abundantly clear 
that there is a spirit of unrest and dissatisfaction amongst boy and 
girl scholars. The government, the school authorities and public 
opinion have adopted a somewhat similar attitude vis-a-vis this 
situation and usually have said to the students, “We appreciate 
your ardour, your patriotic spirit and your zeal for serving your 
country in this time of national crisis. We ask you to have con- 
fidence in your seniors, the proper authorities, who are dealing 
directly with these problems. Hence we would urge you to direct - 
your enthusiasm into constructive channels” To tell these im- 
petuous youths to remain absolutely quiet and to do nothing would 


. 
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be the wrong policy and the wrong psychology. Instead, the 
educational leaders are seeking how to seize the desire for service 
and are trying to produce programs that will provide an outlet for 
these student passions. During the summer vacation, the students 
were asked to go to the country districts to promote popular educa- 
tion, and one report stated that groups might be organised to tell 
people not to buy smuggled goods. 


The Church in China has a splendid opportunity just now to 
work among these students who are hungry for a satisfying way of 
life. Everywhere do we find young men and women baffled and 
sorely perplexed about the chaotic state of the world. In some 
countries we can see how the state is determined to guide the mind 
of the. future generation by vigorous regimentation. “The crime of 
this age,” says George Seldes, “is the militaristic corruption of 
youth. In all the countries of terrorism, in all the lands of 
dictatorships, systematic perversion of the minds of the young has 
become. a part of the government program. Patriotism is not 
enough in dictatorial nations, there must be superpatriotism based 
on hatred. And to teach them that hatred must not remain 
theoretical, the dagger is placed in the hands of children, the rifle 
in the hands. of young boys, and the machine gun given university 
men in preparation for making their hatred active. The religion 
of hatred—and the militarization of youth—go together.” 


Concerning the present conditions confronting youth, Sir Philip 
Gibbs has written:—“The younger man, if he is thoughtful and 
interested in problems beyond the immediate present, pondering on 
his place in the world and the mystery of life,—there are such young 
men,—is tempted to be a cynic or a pessimist—or a rebel. He finds 
himself in a world and age without faith in God or man, or at 
least in which such faith is questioned and challenged by many 
of his intellectual contemporaries. The old moralities are derided 
and denounced. The old traditions have no authority, or very little, 
over a generation which sees what a dismal failure has resulted from 
those who upheld them. Science itself, which used to proclaim fixed 
laws, now seems to be uncertain about the very foundations of its 


former faith.” In connection with this vital problem we find Dr. 


J. H. Oldham writing thus:—‘“Perhaps the most significant fact in 
the present life and history of mankind is that, whereas in recent 
centuries the main intellectual energies of western man _ were 
directed towards gaining control over the forces of nature, with the 
astonishing results that may be seen on every hand, there is now a 
progressive shift of interest to the problem of obtaining control over 
human nature itself........ In the more and more closely organized 
world in which we live it has become a question of vital importance 
upon what principle communities propose to organize their life. In 
the kind of world which modern science and organization have 
created it is impossible for religion to be any longer what it has 
tended to be in Protestantism, a private affair of the individual. The 
only condition on which the Christian Church and Christian faith 
can survive in the modern world is that they should openly and 
boldly challenge the ideas which are dominant in the community 
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and which are tending more and more to control the whole of life, 
- = far as these are incompatible with the Christian understanding 
x” 


Threats to the freedom of the individual are to be found in 
many countries, and in certain nations the threats are very intense, 
persistent and widespread. This. state of affairs has caused alarm 
amongst many educators who are concerned with the true develop- 
ment of their scholars. In fact in August of this year, a World 
Conference of the New Education Fellowship has for its central 
theme—Education and A Free Society. 


Similarly the Church leaders are now realising the gravity of 
this menace and so not only are we to have a World Conference of 
the Churches in 1937 in Oxford and one in 1938, but also in 1938 | 
in Europe there is to be held a World Conference of Christian ‘Youth. 
To quote from the minutes of the last meeting of the General 
Conference Committee “this is to be a joint Conference of all the 
organisations cooperating, rather than a strictly Youth Commission 
Conference inviting the other organisations’ support. This is 
recognised to involve the sharing of responsibility as well as the 
sharing of representation.” The theme of the Conference is to be 
“determined by the results of Oxford, as well as by the results of 
the work on similar subjects done in the meantime by all the co- 
operating organisations.” 


The news that such world conferences are to be held is indeed 
encouraging. There can be no gainsaying the fact that during the 
last decade and particularly in the last few years, the tangled 
problems in such spheres as international and national polities, 
industry and commerce, etc, have created great difficulties for Chris- 
tians of many lands. How often has one heard the cries—‘How 
can I be a true Christian in the modern business world? What is 
the Christian attitude towards aggressive imperialism?” If these 
problems have puzzled grown-up men and women, obviously they 
are more complicated and baffling to the young students in our 
colleges. So, let us come together from East and West in a valiant 
endeavour to think through these knotty problems, and let us have 
youth also assembled at a Round Table because we need to carry 
Our young men and women along with us in our thinking and 
subsequent action. Let us launch out into the deep. The times 
demand boldness. A courageous advance will stir the spirit of 
adventure which is needed to enlist the service of youth. 


TOLERANCE? 


China has much to contribute to a true conception of Chris- 
tianity in the modern world, and yet at the same time the Chinese 
Church can gain much from participating in these world conferences 
where the eminent thinkers and statesmen of the Christion Move- 
ment are pooling their experience. It is good to know that the 
1938 Conference is to be held in Hangchow. The World’s Y.M.C.A, 
and the World’s Y.W.C.A, will also be holding international con- 
ferences in 1937 and 1938, so China will have several opportunities 
to share in this rich fellowship. Are the Christian leaders in this 


. 
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country achieving more of an indigenous spirit in the churches up 
and down this vast land? Where are the.prophets in 1936, a year 
that specially demands the presence and utterances of prophets? 
_ What experiments are being made in the realm of Christian living? 

‘It is right to have a spirit of tolerance, but are we not in danger 
of travelling too far along this line? 


If we say, “This is good, and that is good, and that also is 
good,” we may soon find that our appreciation knows no limits and 
so there may be an impression created that we will tolerate almost 
anything. If we go to church just once a month, why that is all 
right: if we go to church only once a year, why that also may 
not be very reprehensible. Sometimes compromise may be neces- 
sary for the sake of cooperation but we should not let down our 
standards and ideals so far that they are scarcely recognisable as 
distinctively Christian. Perhaps one major appeal of the Oxford 
Group Movement for young people has been the four “absolute” 
standards. So we may now ask, “Has the Chinese Church not 
copied the Western Church too much? What distinctive Christian 
principle or method vis-a-vis our modern problems has been evolved 
in China?” If Christianity is primariy a life, has any Christian 
group been able to demomstrate how it is possible for a large group 
of people to live a Christian life in China to-day? There is a group 
of people in Germany who are trying an experiment in Com- 
munity Living. From a description in The Student Movement 
magazine, we may quote the following. “At the Thon-Bruderhof 
that I visited, there are about 70 people—men, women and children 
—living together in Community. The basis of the Community is 
Christ’s teaching of Love: They feel that if they adopt a really 
radical interpretation of Christ’s teaching, and especially the Sermon 
on the Mount, they must live together, sharing everything in com- 
mon. It began in 1921 when everything appeared to be in such 
confusion after the war. Groups of people—many of whom had 
been active in the Youth Movement before the war—met together 
in Eberhard Arnold’s house in Berlin and discussed in what way 
they could best give a really vital interpretation of Christianity: 
they felt that the message of the Churches was divided and un- 
convincing. The only way seemed to them to start afresh by living 
in community with all things in common, after the example of the 
early disciples, as we read in the Acts. And so they began in a 
small wday—at first only seven people, chiefly of one family: but 
they persevered in spite of difficulties and desertions: othr families 
came, and they also took in orphan children. Now they total about 
160 and have two Communities one in Germany, one in Leichtenstein 
in the Alps. From the beginning they have had a school for their 
children: that is now in Leichtenstein, and many of the adults are 
there also. Though there are now of necessity two Communities, 
they are spiritually and economically one. 


The people at the German Bruderhof are mostly German, Swiss, 
English: also a few people from Sweden, Czechoslovakia and 
elsewhere. They are from various walks of life: a peasant woman, 
a parson, a blacksmith, an artist. They came from Roman Catholic 
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as well as Protestant confessions. Eberhard Arnold, a former 
secretary of the German S.C.M., was the founder and leader until 
his death last November. All money.is put qnto the common purse. — 
They live on a farm about 250 acres, on which they grow as much 
produce as possible, endeavouring to be self-supporting. At the 
Bruderhof the men work chiefly on the farm, the women in the 
house and with the children under six years of age. They have a 
library and a printing press as well as their own workshops: and in 
Leichtenstein they have a flourishing wood-turning shop. The 
families live separately in rooms to themselves; but all the men and > 
women come together for the chief meals and the children are cared 
for most of the day in the Babystation or Kindergarten. 


It is easy enough to describe the externals of their life: but to 
tell adequately of the inner spirit of the Community is more 
difficult, and of course the spirit is much more important. It is 
something intangible but very real. The whole Community is merged 
with a real enthusiasm for the cause. The whole of their gifts, 
physical, intellectual and spiritual are dedicated to the service of 
God, in an attempt to live in such a way as to be prepared for the 
coming of His Kingdom. The essence of their life is Love. And to 
me the whole life, not just a part of it, seemed to be one of worship 
—even the working in the fields—but especially the meals in common 
and the meetings for worship. | 


They do not live just for themselves, but for the whole world; 
for they believe that in so far as they live completely devoted to 
God, they will be used by Him for bringing the world to Him. Their 
strength and significance lies in their community life, the spirit of 
which they consider essential to real Christianity; The Community 
is a fellowship—a Church (Gemeinde); they are organized as a 
Church with a Word—leader and Servants of the Word—men chosen 
by the Community for their office. As individuals they would be 
insignificant; only as members of the Fellowship (Gemeinde) can 
they be of service to God. They live for the world in that they 
provide an example of how men may live in community together, and 
in that they give the opportunity to every man to put the ideal of 
Christianity into practice here and now, as they are always ready 
to receive such people.” 


DETERMINATION! 


If we are too tolerant, we shall probably not be very creative 
nor pioneering. If we are too appreciative and easy-going, we may 
be too content to let others lead—perhaps leading us blindly by the 
nose. After reading Mr. Cressy’s article in this issue, we may 
well ask ourselves, “Where are the tens of thousands of young men 
and women who have left our Christian middle schools and colleges 
in the last twenty-five years, declaring that they would follow 
Christ?” Somehow or other, they have not found a sufficient 
challenge, determined purpose and adventure in the Christian Move- 
ment to keep them in its fold. We dare not make our standard too 
low or too easy. Five-minute patriotism may be bad enough, but 
five-minute Christianity is a sin. The Grand Theatre Service in 
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Shanghai can attract nearly 2000 Chinese men and women, but 
when the audience is asked to contribute once a month to some 


' Chinese charitable cause the collection may yield only 100 dollars 


or so, i.e., about an.average of 5 cents per person, and yet many of 
these same people gladly pay 50 cents to see a movie in the same 
building! Where are the graduates of our girls’ high schools? Do 
we find many of them leading in church work or social service or 

otherwise manifesting their Christian spirit? 


Many people grumble, but they don’t kick. They are content 
to let other people and their environment kick them, and so they 
become inert and apathetic. The Youth and Religion Movement has 
been one attempt at crusading. Let us have more such presentations 
of Christianity, so that youth may feel here at last is the way 
out—here is a great adventure, which demands all his determination 
if he is to be a reformer and not a slave. China’s leaders are 
calling for unity in the nation, so that strength can be obtained to 
tackle the tremendous problems of 1936. Let us have a similar 
determination to seek unity and cooperation among the Christian 
Community; let us have an unshakeable determination even to the 
point of sacrifice; let us determine to be more active and more bold 
in our task of changing lives and changing conditions. 


FOR MORAL COURAGE 
Lord and King, 


We pray thee this day for courage to face unpopularity for the sake 


of truth: 


For courage to declare boldly our convictions, though they make us 
despised: 


For courage to break with evil custom and evil opinion, 
Even though for so doing we are shunned and outcast. 


Give us strong hearts that will not fear what any man may do unto 


Confident in the power of truth, 


Truth unsupported by numbers or resources, 
To establish itself supreme by its own inherent force, 
Sovereign over all benighted and reactionary opposition. 


Give us the courage of soul which can scorn the possession of a good 
name amongst men, 


Content to be alone with thee in the right, 

Victorious over weak and craven sensitiveness to popular opinion; 

Give us, O Lord, thy spirit of boldness, that we may trample on our 
fear of our fellows, 

Being strong in thee and very courageous. 


HOYLAND, 
in A Book of Prayers. 
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Christian Attitudes in China’s Crisis 
W.H. MA. 


HE Chinese people have had a number of se in which 
they have s*en their country overwhelmed by foreign 
invaders. None, however, can be compared with the present 
crisis, because today’s invader is not only superior in military 

strength but also in economic and cultural strength. The Japanese 
people have studied the Chinese classics and philosophy, but they as 
a race cannot be amalgamated with the Chinese. China opened 
her door to foreign traders at almost the same time as Japan did 
so, but our grandfathers were too slow and inefficient in modernizing 
the country. Consequently, China has lagged far behind; Japan in 
industrial and ‘educational development. Should China once fall 
under the domination of the Japanese, that domination will doubtless 
be a complete one—military, political, economic, and cultural. No 
Concert of the Pacific, no independence movement from within 
China, will be. able te overthrow the Japanese rule in a relatively 
short time. The crisis is of tremendous import! 


Japan has now determined to repudiate her treaty obligations 
in regard to China’s sovereignty and territorial and administrative 
integrity. International law has become inapplicable to the conduct 
of Japanese officials and nationals in China, particularly in the North, 
Normal diplomacy between the governments of the two nations 
cannot be carried on. Military intervention and local settlements 
have become the vogue of the day. Force is the only standard by 
which “rights” can be obtained. 


China has honestly sought peace. She is in need of peace— 
lasting peace—in which to develop the country and uplift the life 
of the people. She relied on the League of Nations, but it gave 
her nothing beyond a moral judgment. She requested assistance 
from the leading Powers who had sponsored the Nine-Power Treaty 
of the Washington Conference, but they yielded to force and gave 
China no substantial encouragement. China is indeed disillusioned 
about international organization and law! 


The Government of China has turned to Japan for direct negotia- 
tion and settlement, but so far no progress has been made. China 
desires to find a way out of the present embroglio, and is even will- 
ing to go so far as to leave aside the question of Manchuria, which 
from all points of view has been an integral part of the nation. It 
is simply a common-sense policy for China to reckon with fact and 
to secure time and strength for internal development. Japan holds 
a totally opposite point of view. While her Foreign Office in Tokyo 
and her leading diplomatic representatives in China have expressed 
the opinion that they are willing to approach the Central Govern- 
ment of China for a peaceful settlement of the Sino-Japanese issue, 
their army officials and military agents in North China proceed 
actively with their own programs and press them upon the local 
government units, absolutely excluding the Central Government from 
a hand in the dealings. Even those diplomatic officials who have 
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shown some desire for*opening negotiations in Nanking, have put 
forth such impossibly vague and sweeping terms as the so-called 
“Hirota’s three principles,” thus preventing’ real discussion. The 
Japanese garrison in Hopei Province has been freely reinforced; 
barracks and aerodromes are built in Tientsin, Fengtai, Tungchow, 
and Peiping; smuggling has been undertaken on a large scale with 


‘official connivance; the poisonous drug traffic is extended over a 


large area in North China; the local Japanese officers openly support 
their puppet rebel in East Hopei, and freely interfere with the re- 
gional administration headed by General Sung Cheh-yuan of Hopei 
Province. No one seems to know where the Japanese will halt with 
their program of aggression. 


~* Under such circumstances, in which China cannot rely on the 
Powers of Europe and America for the maintenance of law and 
justice, and also cannot negotiate with Japan for a peaceful settle- 
ment; what should China do? The answers given to this question 
are widely different. Most’ persons would say that Japan’s aggres- 
sive enterprise aims at the complete domination of China and 
there is no possible compromise. The time has come when China 
must fight for her existence. By armed resistance the country will 
be immediately unified against the foreign invader. It may be pos- 
sible for China to fight a prolonged war, overstraining the desperate 
finances of Japan, whose international position is unhealthy and 
isolated. In fighting a truly national war, the people of China may 
be aroused to a stronger patriotism and national awakening useful 
for complete revival. The group holding this view include army 
officers, students, and some intellectual leaders. 


A small but influential group considers that Japan does not 
necessarily aim at the immediate and complete domination of China. 
Her powerful and most dreaded enemy is the Soviet Union. Con- 
sequently, she lays most stress on consolidating her position in 
Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, and portions of North China. Some 
even believe that Hirota’s three principles would be applied only to 
Hopei and Chahar (though the new Ambassador, Mr. Kawagoe, has 
just said openly that “economic cooperation” will not be limited to 
North China—words which give notice of unlimited penetration and 
exploitation). The loss by China of important rights in these two 
northern provinces is a serious blow to Chinese sovereignty, but it 


is not vital to China’s existence. To fight for the status of these 


two provinces at a time when the country is not well prepared may 
lead to the destruction of the whole nation. China, should, in the 
mean time, devote her attention and strength to internal reconstruc- 
tion. Whenever the nation is put economically and politically on a 
sound basis, it will be possible for us to claim and recover legitirnace 
rights and interests. Should Japan in the near future be involved 
in an international war or in other possible complications, China 
must be prepared to stand firm in her position and maintain her 
own rights. Views of this type are important, because they have 
been. prevalent among many government leaders at least until 
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recently, and among certain influential citizens. Such persons see 
little hope of diverting the Japanese program by formal diplomacy, 
and prefer to let events take their natural course. 


A third group whose number is extremely small, thinks that 
diplomacy has not been exhausted, and that immediate armed 
resistance to Japan’s aggression would endanger China’s national 
existence. The views of this group are said to be realistic and 
practical. They consider that China is clearly weak in her political 
organization and military preparation. She lacks modern heavy 
industry and the means of transportation essential for carrying on 
scientific warfare. On the other hand, China’s revenues, trade out- 
lets, and bases for borrowing, all depend on the possession of the 
coastal provinces and their few important seaports, which can easily 
be blockaded and taken by the Japanese. A retreat to the interior 
would make it hard if not impossible for the Government to recover 
the country. They believe that some phases of diplomatic effort 
have not been adequately attempted. For one thing, China should 
not acquiesce in force and intimidation without any open protest. 
_ She should not tolerate in fear the present illicit acts in violation 
of national sovereignty and administrative integrity. Responsible 
officials who administer national laws and execute government orders 
must be ready to stand firm for justice and right, at the cost of any 
individual sacrifice whatsoever. 


The Government should boldly lead the people with a clearly 
defined policy reasonable enough and big enough to rally the support 
of the entire country. It should not hesitate to say to the Japanese 
that the Central Government is the only legitimate organ through 
which diplomatic negotiations can be carried on. Any negotiation 
with unauthorized local officials must be stopped, and any settle- 
ments with local authorities must be declared null and void. The 
Government should also have no fear to say to the Japanese that 
they must not give protection to the smuggling traffic, to the drug 
dealers, to the illegal activities of Korean and Japanese ronin, or to 
the rebellious agent Yin Ju-keng in East Hopei. Such protests may 
not lead to positive results, but they must be insistenty made in order 
to clarify the issue and to arouse public opinion throughout the 
world, including Japan. To make clear China’s position at the very 
beginning would help, it is believed, to retard if not to completely 
check the progress of their program. | 


Finally, this group considers that China should approach Japan 
with a reasonable and workable plan for cooperation and reconcilia- 
tion. On the basis of equality and reciprocity, China may undertake 
the financial and economic cooperation so often mentioned in Tokyo. 
If the Japanese respect China’s sovereignty and administrative in- 
tegrity, their industrial and agricultural experts may be freely 
employed, and their money may be admitted to participation in min- 
ing enterprises. Other economic matters, such as communications, 
tariffs, cotton, may be taken up with the same spirit and princpiles. 
It should be absolutely clear that China can never sacrifice her 
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independence and sovereignty ‘according to Japanese demands. 


China must reserve the essentials for her future development. Con- 
sequently, there is a limit beyond which China cannot go. She will 
not. submit to unreasonable force. According to these views, if 
China has done everything that is possible in a series of stages of 
negotiation, and Japan throughout refuses to work toward an 
honorable settlement, China will be absolutely in the right; and will 
win the support of her people and the sympathy of the nations of the. 
world. 


Christians concerned with the welfare of the people of the Far 
East find themselves in a very difficult position. Between straight- 
forward aggression and righteous resistance there is little room for 
choige.’ But they love peace, alike in China and in Japan. Unfor- 
tunately the military leaders, the ronin, the smugglers, and the illicit 
traders hardly care about the Christian spirit of justice and peace. 
The whole atmosphere in the Far East has become charged with fear 
of “might, war, conquest. Law and order are despised by the 
Japanese and have lost the confidence of the Chinese. Here indeed 
is a dark world in a dark age! 


What should Christians do to affect the crisis? Out of the 
three coursé of action that the Chinese Government may be 
encouraged to take, which one should the Christians support? We 
must answer this question for ourselves. One thing, however, is 
certain: Christians must not lose faith in the lofty principles taught 
by Jesus to mankind. Justice and right must ultimately prevail. 
There must be courage on the part of Christians to stand for truth 
and to fight against evil. They must work for the maintenance of 
peace, a peace which is lasting and is based on right principles. They 
cannot take part in an aggressive war, but they must Lelp to resist 
what is morally wrong and necessarily to be condemned. Good 
judgment is an essential requirement in this case. 


To put the Christian ideas into practice, Christians may now 
vigorously participate in a number of positive activities. In the 
right spirit, Christians can create a wholesome kind of public opinion. 
Such opinion must be made powerful enough not only to guide the 
thinking of the people of the world, but also to influence the course 
of action taken by responsible leaders in the present drama. The 
masses of the people in Japan and in China do not necessarily hate 
each other, but they lack mutual understanding. Christians have 
the opportunity and the duty to seek ways for these two peoples 
to understand each other. With the right attitude and proper 
methods, Christians should everywhere try to influence leaders to 
follow a consistently good policy in internal and in external affairs. 
Finally, they should continue earnestly in every kind of work aiming 
at the promotion of human well-being and the realization of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Constructive work was never needed more 
than now, when unusual faith and steadfastness are required to 


carry it on. 
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The Present Status of Christian Schools 


EARL HERBERT CRESSY 
Secretary, China Christian Educational Association 


HE present status of Christian schools is not satisfactory 
although it has possibilities of far better things. Something 
needs to be done about it. The situation may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 


1. The Christian schools as a whole are making a large con- 
tribution. They have considerable prestige, are well man- 
aged and are growing steadily. 


2. A large minority are small and weak, with poor equipment, 
and are not able to meet the increasingly difficult problems 
of reduced mission support and competition with govern- 
ment schools. 


8. The Christian character of the schools has suffered. owing 
to a decreasing proportion of Christian students and faculty. 


4. Programs of religious activities are disorganized as a result 
of changes in government relationships, and in administra- 
tion. 


5. It is possible by cooperative planning and mergers of weak 
. schools to maintain the present prestige and position. 


6. It is possible by wise, vigoroys measures to greatly enhance 
their Christian contribution. 


These are the high points of the situation. The details and 
analysis of each appear below. 


1. Christian Schools are Making a Labei Contribution 


There are thirteen Christian colleges and universities with 6,700 
students, and about 250 Christian middle schools with approximately 
50,000 students. The number of primary students is between 100,- 
000 and 150,000. Compared with students in other schools, the 
number of students in Christian primary schools is infinitesimal, but 
the number in Christian middle schools and colleges is nearly ten 
per cent of the total for the whole country. Compared with the 
Christian church, the schools have some 200,000 students as against 
some 500,000 church members. 


The Christian schools have the confidence of the public and of 
the educationa! authorities. This grows, to a large extent, out of 
two factors, first, good discipline, and second, good teaching based 
upon attention to the needs of individual students. Both of these 
grow out of the Christian character of the schools, although this is 
not fully recognized by the public. The good discipline is closely 
associated with the Christian spirit and morale of students and 
faculty. The attention to individual students grows out of the 
Christian conception of the value of the individual, the emphasis of 
the school administrators on the necessity of full time teachers, 
and the readiness of teachers to sacrifice their own time in contacts 
with students outside of the classroom. 
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2. Weakness of Large Minority of Schools 


There are too many weak schools. A large minority are not 
strong enough to survive. A few years ago they were pioneers, 
and had the field largely to themselves. Now they face the com- 
petition of excellent government and private schools. While these 
schools are getting stronger, the Christian schools are losing mission 
support. In most cities, even the strongest schools would do well 
to consider whether they might not better combine with others. 


This situation cannot be understood without a knowledge of how 
things came to be as they are. Still less is it possible without such 
knowledge to determine what to do about it. What then is the 
cause of the present situation? 


“” MISSIONS HAVE NOT FULLY BELIEVED IN EDUCATION 


In spite of their impressive educational programs, the protestant 
missions as a whole have not fully believed in education. They do 
not today. There are several missions which have a thoroughgoing 
educational policy, but they are the exceptions. There are groups 
in many missions which have had profound educational convictions 
and have carried them out, but they have had to fight for them. Out 
of 105 missiens in China listed in the Directory of the International 
Missionary Council, eight provide the bulk of the mission support of 
the colleges and universities, including cash and missionary person- 
nel. Some twenty provide the greater part to the support of the 
middle schools. Even in the missions of these boards there have 
always been strong minorities who have year after year attacked 
the diversion of funds from evangelistic work to education. In 
more than one case educators connected with the most progressive 
boards have been put:on the carpet before special denominational 
omer nag at home on the same ground of an over-emphasis on 

ucation. 


How then has so great an educational development come about 
in connection with missions in China? Most missions carried on 
teaching activities more or less from the first with the special object 
of training ministers and other leaders. Their schools grew and soon 
came to the place where they took too much time of evangelistic 
workers who were handling them as a side issue. This resulted in 
many missions asking for missionaries to give their full time to 
school work. These requests generally specified that such persons 
should be specially trained in the field of education. Such specialists, 
on taking up their work, found the schools only partially developed, 
and on a basis which they considered inadequate. Their first move 
therefore was to work out a more thoroughgoing educational plan 
and put it up to the mission. With certain exceptions such plans 
were turned down on the basis that they would cost too much. This 
put the new educational workers up against a serious problem. 
Those in four different types of schools worked out varying solu- 


tions. | 
First. The colleges and universities soon Jerdop groups 
powerful enough to make their own way, both by appealing direct 
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to boards and thus overcoming the opposition of missions and secur- 
ing increasingly large appropriations and allotments of missionary 
personnel, by securing funds outside of regular board appropriations, 
and by increasing the size of the student body and raising fees. In 
these ways the colleges succeeded in growing;)so that in the case of 
several of the larger ones mission board support is no longer a 
— — although it continues to be of great importance in 
all but a few. : 


Second. Middle schools for boys were staffed by missionaries as 
principals, with one or more missionary colleagues in the stronger 
ones. Only one solution of the problem was possible, namely that 
of increasing the students body and raising fees. This was very 
generally done twenty years ago. The students were available. 
The attendance and prosperity of the Christian boys’ schools fluctuated 
with the general situation in the country. | 


Third. Middle schools for girls were able neither to increase 
the number of students rapidly because the number of girls in lower 
schools was limited, nor to raise tuition because parents were not 
willing to pay high tuitions for the education of daughters. They 
therefore had no alternative except to close up or to provide sufficient 
funds. The women’s boards generally had a higher ideal for schools, 
and owing to the difficulty of country travel, the women in a large 
number of missions tended to go into institutional work, and thus 
the schools were better staffed. A study of seventy schools fifteen 
years ago indicated that while middle schools for boys received only 
one-third of their educational income from mission boards, including 
missionary salaries, and made the rest up from tuitions, middle 
schools for girls received two-thirds of their income from mission 
board sources. In the case of buildings and equipment the disparity 
was even greater, partly because schools for boys were first in the 
field when funds were more scanty and standards were lower, and 
partly because women’s boards carried a smaller proportion of the 
general cost of the Christian movement and had therefore larger 
amounts to devote to education. In the case of one strong mission 
the board provided no funds for buildings for boys’ schools over a 
period of twenty years. 


Fourth. The primary schools, with the exception of those 
attached to middle schools, continued as small units, in most cases 
as adjuncts to evangelistic work, and often under control of pastors 
or evangelistic missionaries. In the case of certain boards and 
certain parts of the country, systems of primary schools with 
supervisors were developed. 


The result of all of this was that more schools were established 
than could be adequately developed. Those that were more favorably 
cireumstanced became strong. A large number remain small and 
weak. Most of them have done creditable educational work up to 
the present and will stand comparison with. other schools in their 
own localities. The point is that times have changed. They must 
meet greater competition with decreasing mission subsidies. A 
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number of weak schools have little hope of surviving ‘more than a 
comp ively few years. That is, on their present basis. Chris- 
tian schools face a crisis. 


3. Decreasing Proportion of Christian Students 


The lack of a thoroughgoing educational policy had an adverse 
effect on the Christian character of the schools. It is one of the 
fundamental causes of the present decreasing proportion of Christian 
students in nearly all Christian schools. 


The schools were small when first established. The students 
came largely from the Christian constituency. Large numbers of 
them received not only scholarships but other help. There were close 
relationships between the students and the missionary teachers. 


But when enrolments were increased to solve financial problems 
for colleges and boys’ middle schools, the Christian movement, small 
in size, could furnish only a small share of the new students and the 
overwhelming majority came from non-Christian homes. The result 
is that the proportion of Christian students has been steadily 
decreasing for a number of years. 


Further, the fees in the Christian schools: lave been raised 
repeatedly as financial shortages have necessit sand are now 
generally higher than those in other private school Mand Still higher 
than in government schools. As a result a decreasing number of 
Christians can afford to attend these schools, and an increasing 
number from non-Christian homes go to them. The Christian 
students are going to government and private schools in increasing 
numbers during the last few years. 


| All this is further accentuated in that with the present decreases 

in board funds there is a general tendency to stand by the churches, 
- which are smaller units and weaker financially, and cut more heavily 
on schools. One-tenth of the Christian middie schools no longer 
receive any mission board funds or personnel, and this proportion 
is increasing year by year. 


In the several colleges~ the proportion of Christian students 
now varies from 95% to 23%. Considering the total student body 
in all Christian colleges, 41% are Christians. Of the total student 
body in 199 middle schools reporting for 1935-36, 21% are members 
of the church and members and inquirers together make up 33%. 


It should be noted that girls’ middle schools are on a stronger 
basis. Their attendance has not had the ups in good times and the 
downs during disturbed conditions which the boys’ schools have had, . 
but has exhibited a steadily rising curve. The proportion of Chris- 
tian students has continued larger. 


A more favorable aspect of this process should be noted in — 
passing. When the schools began to grow they attracted large — 
numbers of students from the scholarly classes which had been 
previously almost untouched by the evangelistic type of work. The 
schools thus brought a new element into the Christian movement. 
A large number of those from families with scholarly traditions 
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have through the schools become leaders in the Christian movement. 
A still larger number have become its friends and may be counted 
as Christians, although outside the membership of the church. 


4. Disorganized Programs of Religious Activities 


About 90% of the Christian middle schools and all but one of 
the colleges and universities are registered with the government 
educational authorities. They therefore have the status with the 
government and the public of recognized private schools. This puts 
them in a strong position. However, the changes necessary in con- 
forming to government requirements have resulted in a disruption 
of the religious programs and activities of schools. The earlier 
programs included required study of religion and required religious 
exercises as important factors. It is now necessary to work out 
new programs on a Chinese basis. This has been successfully done 
in a ~ gy schools, but in the majority it still remains to be accom- 
plish 


Government requirements have necessitated that presidents of 
college and principals of middle schools be Chinese. This has 
resulted in the recruiting of a very able group of Chinese Christian 
leaders. These constitute a new and very important asset to the 
Christian movement. However, a large proportion had no special 
training in the field of religious work, and many had no experience. 
Furthermore, they were more than busy in shouldering new re- 
sponsibilities, making adjustments with the government, and meet- 
ing the manifold problems of a difficult time. It is no criticism of 
them to point out that programs of religious activities became dis- 
organized during these transitions. The problem is now to determine 
what religious activities are meeting with success under the new 
conditions, and to assist administrators in putting them into effect 
in their own schools. 


‘5. Planning and Coordination 
The Christian Educational Association has been studying this 


situation and its secretaries have been visiting schools in all parts 
of the country and conferring with administrators. A first line of. 


action ‘is city, regional, and nation-wide planning so as to work out 
a coordinated program which will eliminate overlapping and merge 
weak schools with strong ones. 


The colleges in 1926 started to work out a “Correlated Program | 


for Christian Higher Education n China” based upon limitation of 
student body, concentration of program, and division of labor. A 
great deal has been accomplished along the line of limiting the 
programs of existing institutions. The Correlated Program is not 
yet, however, completed and still further correlations have been 
recommended. 


The middle schools are only now beginning to study the situa- 
tion. The Educational Association has been experimenting in East 
China where it has succeeded in bringing about the merging of 
schools in three cities. In the meantime financial pressure has led 


. 
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to the combining of boys’ schools and girls’ schools in a number of 
cities, so that there are now fifty-four coeducational miadle schools, 
which contain 18% of all of the students in the senior middle school, 
-and 27% of those in the junior middle school. 


The problem differs in the coast cities and in the interior. 
Nineteen cities, with four exceptions near the coast, contain 129 
Christian middle schools with 29,929 students. A large number of 
these are strong schools. There is no question of their permanence. 
A considerable number, however, are too small and weak to maintain 


themselves long. They should combine. 


| In the interior there are Christian middle schools in 89 other 
cities;:a total of 121 schools with 18,000 students. Many of these 
are small schools and not strong enough to maintain themselves 
permanently. It is necessary therefore to work out province-wide 
and nation-wide programs. This does not mean that denominational 
schools need to become union schools. It does mean, however, that 
the plan for a province must be comprehensive and that the denomi- 
national school should be ready to serve all Christian forces in its 
part of the province. The situation in these 89 interior cities is as 
follows. | 

82 cities have 2 schools each 

27 cities have 1 school for one sex 

30 cities have 1 coeducational school 


It is better to have a powerful six-year primary school with a 
first class plant than a weak junior middle school, and to have a 
strong junior middle school rather than a weak senior middle school. 
Fukien has the largest number of weak middle schools, with 
Shantung second. In such provinces the number of schools should 
be decreased or the grading lowered. A study of Fukien is now 


under way. 

On the other hand in Kansu there is no Christian middle schoo! 
and in Shensi and Yunnan there are only one each. It is doubtful 
if this is sufficient. 


| Plans for the future of Christian schools must be based upon 
’ gelf support in China for most middle schools. What is possible 
along these lines? The Christian middle schools in Canton have 
thus far raised over a million dollars for buildings and other objects. 
In all parts of the country varying amounts have been secured from 
friends and alumni, largely for buildings, but in some cases for 
endowment. It seems likely that schools which are really strong 
can count on a considerable amount of support. 


6. Improving the Religious Situation 


| Statistics concerning the percent of students or faculty who 

are Christians present a static aspect of the school. The increase 
in non-Christian students is really an opportunity if the schools have 
religious. vitality and force. The students are openminded. The 
question is therefore whether the religious life of the Christian 
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schools can be made more effective. The problem is not one of 
revitalizing the religious life, for no school is without a center of 
vital religious life. It is largely a question of touching a larger 
proportion of the student body. There is now a larger or smaller 
group. How can its life permeate the student body? 


The colleges are attacking the problem. The Council of Higher 
Education has discussed these problems at the last three meetings. 
It has sponsored a report on the religious life in the Christian col- 
leges, and has a special committee at work. Definite progress is 
being made in a number of institutions. | 


The middle schools are smaller units and the problem is more 
difficult. They show a wide variation in the proportion of Christian 
students and in their programs of religious activities. There is 
far more vigor in the south and more hesitancy and timidity in the 
north. 


One peculiar difficulty is the variety of agencies which PP with 
the religious program on the middle school campus. The oldest in 
the field are the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., which have made a large con-. 
tribution. However, at present at least half of the schools have 
campus religious organizations of some other sort. Another agency 
is the church, with its secretaries and youth workers who visit cam- 
puses. The newest is the Student Movement. The travelling secre- 
taries of the Educational Association deal with the religious life of the 
school as well as with educational problems. A first task has been to 
work out a unified approach. The National Committee for Christian. 
Religious Education has brought together all of these agencies to 
study student religious needs and prepare texts and other teaching 
materials. The Educational Association has this last year taken 
the initiative in four provinces in bringing together the secretaries 
of all agencies for conference and definition of objectives. It has 
organized these secretaries into teams under the leadership of its own 
secretaries which have visited 70 Christian middle schools in four 
provinces, spending from one to three days on each campus. Their 
main objective has been to work with faculty members with a view 
to strengthening the religious program of the school. They have 
.also delivered evangelistic addresses to students. This work has 
been well received. It is only a beginning, and plans are _—s made 
for the continuation of the work next year. 


A new line of action is university help for middle schools. Thus 
the head of a department in one university recently spent three 
days on the campus of a middle school a hundred miles away 
delivering science lectures, including a moving picture, speaking to 
students on religion, and holding conferences Hith teachers. The 


educational’ authorities availed themselves of the opportunity to 
invite the teachers in all government and private schools to attend 
the science lectures. The university thus exerted a great influence — 
not only upon the Christian school, but upon the life of the interior 
city in which it was located. Similar plans are being considered by 
other Christian colleges. | 
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‘Four TASKS IN RELATION TO SCHOOLS 

In conclusion, four tasks confront the Christian movement in 
relation to schools. Churches and schools should cooperate in at- 
tacking them. | 
_ Mistakes may have been made in the past. The clock can not 
be turned back. We must face things as they are and make the 
best of them, and that best may be very good indeed. These schools 
are a tremendous asset to the Christian movement. 


Conditions have changed. There are new opportunities. If 
these are promptly faced and dealt with on their merits, it is pos- 
sible that Christian education as a whole may become stronger than 
ever before, and more Christian as well. These tasks may be 
summarized as follows. | 

1. Coordination and merging of Schools. This is necessary for 
their continued existence. Denomination lines should not be allowed 
to prevent merging in many cities of all but the very strongest 
schools, and the development of province-wide plans. Educational 
problems must be solved on an educational basis. There is no future 
for weak schools. | 

2. Reorganizing the present disorganized programs of religious 
activities. This must be done on a Chinese basis. Both church and 
school authorities should cooperate actively. 


3. Unifying the evangelistic and educational groups in the 
Christian movement. .One of the most important problems before 
the Christian movement today is to unify these two groups, and to 
bring into the organized church the product of schools in alumni 
and ex-students with their spiritual power, capacity for leadership, 
wide influence, and larger resources. There are tens of thousands 
of such persons who have been under the influence of Christian 
schools and who are friendly to Christianity, but who remain apart 
from the organized church. The Christian colleges have 10,000 
graduates and 10,000 ex-students. The Christian middle schools 
have probably a hundred thousand graquates and former students. 
Exact figures are not known. 


This is a city church problem. These former students are 
concentrated in the larger cities, as are the schools themselves. This 
city church problem has two complications. First, how can the 
pastor preach to two groups so widely differing as the majority of 
members with little education and the highly educated group from 
Christian schools? Second, how can these churches, without forfei- 
ting their self support, secure pastors strong enough to attract and 
hold the product of Christian schools? 

It is not enough to say that graduates of Christian schools ought 
to join to churches as they now exist. We have all been saying this 
for twenty-five years, but with little result. The great difficulty is 
that these former students are in the minority in any church group 
and therefore fail to get the ‘spiritual help which they need. They 
are a great potential asset in the church. They will attend and 
participate if churches are provided which meet their needs. There 
are two examples of this. One is the church established by 
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Cantonese Southern Baptists in Nanking. A) new building has been 
erected and paid for in full, and the current budget covers a pastor 
and assistant pastor. A second example is that of the Fourth 
Marines Church held in the Grand Theatre in Shanghai, which is 
attended by a thousand Chinese each Sunday and two thousand on 
special occasions. It is time that something was done toward the 
solution of this city problem. 

4, Cooperation with Christians in Government Schools. In one 
of the national universities so many: Christian students are now 
among the student body that they, together with Christian faculty 
members, have spontaneously established a Christian religious service 
on Sundays. This is a sign of the times and of new conditions 
which are a challenge to the Christian movement. What is the 
Christian movement going to do about it? 


WE ARE MAKING 
This paper has sought to deal frankly with difficulties. It has 
emphasized what needs to be done. We should not forget that the 


schools are on the job. Their new Chinese leaders have not forgot- 
ten their original purpose. Here is proof of it at one of the most 
important points. 
NUMBER OF BAPTISMS IN eneeTIAN MIDDLE SCHOOLS 
Schools 


1932-33 64 328 139 467 
1933-34 96 748 326 1,248 
1934-35 119 816 211 1,027 
1935-36 129 1,652 2,363 


This is encouraging. The total for the current year is 4.9% of 
the total enrolment in all schools. | 
WE CAN MAKE MORE PROGRESS 


: Christian education in any city or province should be considered 
as a whole. Denominational differences should not be allowed to 
perpetuate several weak schools which might unite to form a really 
strong school. The same mathematics class room or chemistry 
laboratory can serve several church bodies equally well. 


If we can get together and plan wisely, Christian education can 
be stronger than ever before. 


Chief Contribution of Christianity to China’s 
Reconstruction 
SYMPOSIUM 
De projects have been made to reconstruct China. I 


have. been asked to answer the question: “What should be 

the chief contribution of Christianity to the reconstruction 

of China?” That is, as I see it, the promotion of the welfare 
of the farmers. At that point Christianity can make its main 
contribution to China’s reconstruction. 
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Only those who feel the needs of the farmers will attempt to 
meet them. China’s farmers need much more for daily living than 
other classes of citizens. Christianity should do its best to help 
them. When Christ was a “man” on this earth. how many times 
did he help the poor! If Christianity does not show a spirit, of 
deep sympathy and concrete help in addition to preaching its doctrine 
it will be as “sounding brass” or a “tinkling cymbal.” * 

Here are some of the farmers’ nécis: common diseases, 
trachoma, cholera, and dysentery, to be treated with medical care; 
vaccination of various kinds to be given to prevent misfortune in 
time to come; superstition to be removed by education; simple, 
decent and wholesome living conditions on the most economic basis, 
- to be demonstrated so as to induce them to adopt them; later, 
simple lectures on morality and Christianity to be given to manifest 
the Christian spirit through action which will be more effective 
than to make it known by words. 

The farmers are the foundation of China. China will never 
be reconstructed unless the farmers are educated in a broad sense. 
This is not, I know, by any means an easy job. Nevertheless it is 
a contribution that only Christianity with its spirit of love and 
sacrifice can make. The Y.W.C.A. is experimenting in four centers, 
namely: Fishan, Shantung; Toishan, Kwangtung; Dachang near 


Shanghai; and Sungshu near Nanking. Good and helpful work is 


being done at these centers. Moreover, in Kiangsi, there are ex- 
periments of this kind being carried on in cooperation with the 
Government. If Christians will undertake carefully such projects 
and get off at a good start in them, I am sure that the difficulties 
involved will be overcome in some way. Let us not hesitate to 
take up this work of organizing and educating the farmers as the 


chief contribution of Christianity to the reconstruction of China. Be 


courageous, fellow Christians! Isabella Hu. 


Before we decide what should be the chief contribution of 
Christianity to the reconstruction of China we should find out what 
the greatest need of China is which Christianity can possibly meet. 
At present China has sciences, scientists, scholars, educators, social 
workers and all the materialistic civilization which she has learned 
from the West. She is conscious, also, of the necessity of the re- 
construction of Chinese society and is planning reconstructive 
_ programs wherever possible. Though those who are engaged in the 
work, either Christians or non-Christians, are very few in comparison 
to the whole need, yet they are certainly sufficient to start with a 
program in some experimental field if they do their best. However, 
most of them fail to carry out their plans. Everywhere we go, we 
can see the feudalistic and corruptive system such as graft, and 


lack of cooperation among the workers existing in every kind of 


work.. People with neither mission nor high personality are simply 
working for fame, power or some kind of selfish purpose. What 
is the matter with them? Do they fail because they are not well 
educated along their lines, or because they do not know how to use 
scientific methods? The answer would be a thousand times “No!’” 
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What they need is the transformation of their personality. The 
revelation of God through Jesus Christ should be introduced to them. 
Any kind of leaders, old or young, should be brought to Jesus Christ 
who will reveal God to them, as a perfect personality, with power 
to participate in the reconstructive work of the world. This work 
will. bring about the Kingdom of God on earth. Only by doing 
God’s will can the work finally be successful. 


This is a duty and service that each Christian should give 
unselfishly. Before we take part in such an important work our 
personalities must be transformed into those of Christ-like persons 
with God’s will as our will and a vision—Kingdom of God—in front 
of us. Then through the power and help of God, we can struggle 
forward without disappointment. The work of reconstruction is 
the work of God. This is the greatest miracle that the world has 
ever seen and it is what Christianity alone can give above every 
other religion. Susan Tseng. 


As China is founded on agriculture and as over 80% of her 
population is dependent on agriculture, the chief contribution of 
Christianity to the reconstruction of China should be the reformation 
of the rural system. 

China is weak and poor mainly because of the decay of her 
rural system, and the illiteracy of the people. The livelihood of the 
people is precarious. Education in its broadest sense should be the 
remedy. Besides being taught to read and write and make use of 
the modern agricultural methods, the people should be trained to 
have a Christian character. Christianity should not change the 
heart or character of the people only, but also the.way of gaining a 
livelihood. In order to carry this out, Christian rural workers should 
be trained, and missionary colleges should be requested to include 
the proper courses in their schedule. Miss Hsieh Te-chen. 


Worship Trends in the Chinese Church 
AIMEE B. MILLICAN 
| N an editorial of recent date in the Chinese Recorder it was 


stated that Chinese often attend a foreign church service in 
preference to a Chimese service because they find it more 
worshipful.. In the past year visits to a number of churches 

in various parts of China have given the impression that under 
Chinese leadership the genius of the Chinese people for quiet medita- 
tion with an emphasis gn individual worship is emerging. It was 
noted that the provision for individual worship which one would 
expect of an indigenous Chinese church was made by providing 
periods of worshipful silence in the order of service. A warm 
spiritual atmosphere engendered by the individual worship seemed 
to characterize the setvices. | 
Of the churches visited we found that one of the churches in 
Swatow, together with the seminary there, had done most in develop- 
ing this type of service under the leadership of a Chinese, in whose 
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spiritualized personality one senses tne presence of God. In the 
seminary a Hall of Silence has been set apart. As one ascends the 
steps to the Hall of Silence, the first to catch the attention is the 
word “silence” on a screen placed just inside the open door. Before 
entering shoes must be removed and left on the door step. A rugged 
simplicity marks the interior of the room. The only piece of 
furniture in the room is a stand on which the cross with lighted 
candles on the either side is placed. The walls are bare save for 
a picture of Christ in the Garden which hangs just behind the cross. 
Prayer mats are arranged on the floor just as one finds in a temple. 
In the Hall of Silence students and teachers find quiet at any time 
for communion with God. Here the individual’s: need is the only 
call to worship. That the Hall of Silence has met a real need was 
evidenced by the numbers who avail themselves of the opportunity 
offered. We went carly in the morning a great while before 
breakfast for a quiet time and found the room nearly full of silent 
worshippers. During the day as the stress and strain bore down 
individuals could be seen dropping into the Hall for a few moments 
and their God-lit faces as they came away showed that their quest 
had not been in vain. | 
In a Sunday morning church service in Swatow, which has an 
average attendance of one thousand students most of whom come 
from non-mission schools, we found the same worshipful spirit. The 
service for students was started a little over three years ago with 
an average attendance of two hundred students. In planning the 
order of service, from the beginning: the greatest attention was 
given to the audience’s expression of worship rather than to the 
importance of the sermon. The vested choir meets with the pastor 
half an hour before the sefvice for a time of silent realization of God’s 
presence and dedication of themselves to Him for the service. Mean- 
_while the organ sends forth its appeal to worship as the audience 
quietly gathers. The assembled audience rises as the pastor and 
choir, proceeded by the cross lifted high, pass up the long aisle 
singing a hymn of praise. The cross is then in a place of greatest 
prominence so as to hold the attention of the audience. Periods 
of worshipful silence, responsive prayers and responsive readings 
take the main part of the service with twenty minutes being allowed 
for the sermon. The offertory is a period of real worship into 
which everyone seemed to join. The service over, the choir and 
pastor, again preceded by the cross, pass down the aisle singing 
a hymn in which the whole audience joins. The audience does not 
engage in conversation until they have passed quietly out of the 
church. That such a worshipful service satisfies the intuitive desire 
of youth to worship that which is above and beyond him is 
demonstrated by the remarkable increase in attendance at this 
service; The memory of that large audience of eager, worshipful 
youth giving close attention throughout the entire service cannot 
soon be forgotten. ; 
| The same trends in individual and public worship were found in 
and about Nanking. On the campus of Nanking University tucked 
away in a little secluded spot is a memorial sanctuary. The rich 
religious symbolism of the Chinese which is carried out in the 
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exterior and interior decorations speak geet to the religious 
heart as one approaches and enters the — All day the doors 
remain open. The increasing number of tidents who avail them- 
selves of the opportunity offered here for me en worship indicates 
that the sanctuary has met a need. 


Again in a mud brick-built chapel with its earthen floor in a 
village not far from Nanking we found the beginnings of this type 
of worship. The chapel had been built by the villagers themselves. 
The walls are bare except for a picture of Christ in the garden. On 
a stand in front of the picture the cross is placed. Except during 


services a curtain veils the cross and the picture of Christ. . One of — 


the villagers leads the service which was marked by quiet reverence. 


’ On Sunday morning we found another rural audience led in 

worship by a farmer who had been a church member only a year. 
Into the service with periods of silence, responsive readings and 
prayers the audience entered so heartily that it was clear that their 
desire to worship was being met. The sermon again was given a 


minor part. © 


In various places we fount that schools, hospitals and churches 
had set apart a room where individuals might go apart to be alone 
with God. Meditation and quiet is perhaps the contribution the 
East has to offer to the religious life of the world. It is gratifying 


to see this tendency developing in the life of the Chinese Christian 
church, which has often been criticized as — too western. 
The Effect « on the Chinese Church of Retrenchment 
in Foreign Subsidies 
A, R. KEPLER 
S one travels up and down the length and breadth of China, 
A and visits the centers of church and missionary activity, it 
“Ai is very easy to become filled with gloom and overborne by 
depression. Mission compounds once ringing with the 
laughter of children, now are strangely stilled; not a few residences 
are either uninhabited, or else rented out to some gentry or com- 
mercial family. 

Where is that generation of missionaries who have served their 
apprenticeship of a decade or fifteen years? This is just the time 
when they should arrive at the peak of their missionary usefulness. 
They are conspicuous by their absence. Are you attending some 
annual council meeting or regional conference, the seats once crowded 
with Chinese evangelists and teachers, you will find are now, all 
too many of them, unoccupied ? It is not only easy for the “older- 
timer” to’ feel depressed, it takes in fact considerable effort to be 
other-wise. 
When one finds himself in a situation like this, it is always a 
good policy to sit oneself down, take pencil in hand and calmly and 
unbiasedly tabulate the profit and loss. It may be just possible we 
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are not in the red after all, and may find ourselves just on the eve 
of declaring a handsome dividend. 


In order to make this appraisal more accurate and reliable 
(than some of the appraisals in the recent pasi are reputed to have 
been) we sought the opinion of thirty wise and observant chiefs 
{missionary and national) in the Christian Movement. Fortunately. 
we recalled our own aversion to questionnaires and reduced our ques- . 
tions to the minimum:— | | 


What wholesome effects on the Chinese Church because of 
retrenchment in foreign subsidies have you observed? 


What unwholesome effects? 
Would you say the total effect has been helpful or harmful? 


Mirabile dictu all replied. There may have been one who 
remained true to orthodox form and failed to respond. It is quite 
possible that the depression had hit him so hard he could not provide 
the required postage! | 


Let us first tabulate the unwholesome effects. It is good 
‘psychology to face the worst right at the start... We have quite a 
formidable array. | 


I. Unwholesome Effects 


“It has cast an atmosphere of discouragement over some’ work- 
ers. It has. obliged us either to reduce the salaries of our teachers 
with a consequent lowering of educational standards, or to raise the 
tuition fee which would still further reduce the number of Christians 
who could provide an adequate education for their children in a 
Christian school.” 


“No funds are now any longer available for opening up new 
work, for effective distribution of literature, for training classes and 
conferences for the workers of our rural areas, for employing and 
operating full time evangelisic bands, the opportunities for which 
have never been greater than now.” | 


“Preachers are compelled to live on’ a stipend away below a 
decent level and yet they are too old in years to find other more 
remunerative employment. Unfortunately very few of the appoint- 
ments can adequately make up for the decrease in the grants from 
abroad-and it is particularly the preachers who are at places that are 
weak, who must feel the retrenchment the most keenly, the men 
whose salaries, to begin with, were the lowest.” 


_ “The retrenchment has lessened the efficiency of all workers, 
nationals and missionaries. It has caused a discouragement that 
has lowered the tone of the whole enterprise and has been one of 
the concrete symptoms which has raised misgivings regarding the 
future success of the Christian Movement in China. Not because 
money is the important thing, but because it is one of the few 
things which up to the present time has served as a concrete re- 
presentation of the vitality of the Christian Movement among the 
Older Churches.” 
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“Too abrupt a reduction. No chance to educate and prepare 
the churches. This has created a gap in ‘the work and areas of 
disintegration that are difficult to counteract.”. (Chinese). 


“Some worth while old work suspended. New work hard to 
start. Wide preaching of Gospel hindered. Makes exceedingly 
difficult the enlistment, training and employment of highly trained 
and qualified workers.” (Chinese). 


“Weak country churches are limping along with no help 
whatsoever. The trained leadership is unwilling to live on scale 
of living of their parishioners. It is difficult to discard the principle 
‘so much training, so much pay,’ for the more worthy principle ‘the 
more training, the more sacrificial service.’ ” 


“Some worthy workers have been forced on to a sub-normal sub- 


sistence basis. The endowment psychology has been built up in the 


minds of some local churches. (‘We must get a fund to take the 
place of Mission subsidies’) There have been fewer conferences for 
the training and stimulus of leadership. Less Sunday School liter- 
ature has been purchased and probably, although I have no definite 
data for saying this, preachers have purchased fewer books.” 

“Many chapels are closed down and Christians in those areas 
are unshepherded. Conferences and retreats are discontinued. Loss 
of too many missionaries whose counsel and guidance is of greatest 
value to the Chinese leaders.” (Chinese) 


“The reduction of missionaries was good up to a certain limit, 
but we have long since gone beyond that hmit.” 

“Many rural churches are forced to a ‘non-support’ basis. ‘They 
have no budget at all. There is a tendency in the city and market 
town churches to replace higher paid and trained workers with 
cheaper and less qualified men.” 

“It has resulted in a lowering of the salaries of Christian work- 
ers, so that health, efficiency, education, culture, and dignity are 
stunted if not strangled.” 


In a-similar vein: “There has been a slump in the quality of 
candidates for the ministry. Less trained men will take less salary 
and more of this kind will be sought. What are we going to do 
about. the higher trained leadership so much needed?” 


“At present we see great limitations in the Chinese ——— 
toward providing trained leadership and being able or willing to 
support such men in their work.” 

“There has been serious injury to the morale of the ovens 
force all through our church,” writes a General Secretary of a Church 
Council in the North, “No one has known when or where the cutting 
would stop. One result of this has been that in several cases some 
of our best men, thosé who could most easily secure positions else- 
where, have decided it was better to jump out of the boat before it 
went on the rocks. In other words, they have left definite Christian 
work for other positions, excellent in themselves but no longer con- 
nected. with the Christian movement. 


“Reduction in foreign staff has meant that our middle schools 
have few, if any, missionaries now connected with them. I feel this 
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is a very serious loss for at least two reasons: (1) The international 


aspect of our work suffers, and the knowledge of and interest in 
foreign representatives of Christianity greatly diminished. (2) I 
am in complete agreement with a statement made some years ago 
by Dr. Leighton Stuart and repeated in one form or another many 
times by others, that middle school age is the most impressionable, 
and that influences for Christian idealism can be made more effective 
there than at any other time of life. It is still true that by and large 
the missionary is a more active Christian influence and is more 
likely to be a positive force for personal evanglism than the great 
majority of our middle school Christian teachers. The result is that 
just during these years when our schools are overflowing and when 
a renewed interest in religion and Christianity is apparent, we are 
not availing ourselves as we should of the opportunity afforded. 


“The serious reduction of grants in aid to hospitals, and the 
withdrawal of medical staff or failure to replace resignations and 
deaths, have had very serious consequences. Standards have slip- 
ped, physical plants have not been kept up, fees have had to be 
raised and the amount of free medical] service given reduced.” 


The Secretary of one of our largest communions in China, who 
is in touch. with the work of many communions besides his own, 
presents the following very strong case why the effect of the 
retrenchment has been harmful though “it might have been good if 
2 saa been less drastic and had been more carefully and wisely 
planned.” . 


“Retrenchment per se might have one effect; and ruthless, emer- 
gency, unstudied retrenchments a very different effect. For ex- 
ample, it has seemed to me that the mission boards when suddenly 
hit with a shortage of funds probably frequently kept home such 
missionaries as happened to be on furlough, or such as could most 
readily pick up another position, or such as had the most children 
or the poorest health record, rather than deliberately choosing to 
leave on the field the most progressive, liberal, up-to-date, adjust- 
able missionaries. Consequently, there was a‘serious retarding of 
forward movements and of the tendency more characteristic of 
younger missionaries to accept the Chinese at their full worth. 


“Furthermore, the extreme financial reductions without proper 


_ tapering off or temporizing the blow to the strength or weakness of 


the local church or mission has had a different effect from a more 
carefully planned program of reduction. The degree of reduction 
has differed so considerably in places and in missions that it becomes 


most difficult to generalize. 


| “The following are among many of the unwholesome effects: 
The loss of many good and needed workers whom the churches 
could not support; the closing of churches and work which while 
promising had not reached sufficient strength to survive the shock; 
the shutting off of the little stream of men in training for the 
ministry as they saw no chance of finding a place of employment 
in the church; discouragement to many workers who were trying 
to carry on against impossible handicaps and lack of support; 
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secularizing of our schools through too large an influx of students 
who are able to pay high fees regardless of their character or interest 
in Christian living.” 


One Communion in East China was obliged to hand “the blue 
envelope” to 70 local preachers who were on a pay basis. “We must 
train a new generation of lay preachers on the volunteer basis brie 
serve for love and not for pay.” This may be evaluated as 
-calamity or as an asset. It all depends upon the point of bed 
With it we will turn the ledger page and examine our assets born 
out of the retrenchment: 


i II. Wholesome Effects 


‘ “An increased sense of responsibility on the part of the church 
membership in the life and work of the Church, expressed in a 
larger amount of lay volunteer service and greater financial support.” 


From a Chinese Superintendent: “No longer can we base our 
policies and program of work on the amount of money we get from 
the foreign missionary society or friends in the West. Our churches, 
schools and hospitals, must work out their own programs on the 
basis of Chinese personnel and money that we have and can secure 
on “ field. It has increased giving on the part of the local 
churches,” 


“We find a merked difference in the attitude and effort of the 
Chinese churches to face up to the financial situation, and we find 
they can do far more than they were doing before the reduction in 
subsidies. Hospitals and churches in the area of our Convention 
are practically all self-supporting now. The churches are all ex- 
— to be self-supporting within another three years. ‘They may 

ae no a program, but — pay at least the pastor’s salary and 
incidentals.” 


“The standard of the ‘cae of the churches is about as high 
as before. Few of the less efficient workers have been dropped; 
and good, lay volunteer workers are taking hold of the work in 
their places...... It has enabled us to get rid of dead timber and 
thus instill a greater enthusiasm in the workers who are retained.” 


“It has been a compelling force in the tnion of schools.” 


“A new sense of reality in efforts toward self-support. A new 
appreciation of what it means to the Mother Church to contribute. 
Grants from Older Churches are no longer taken for granted, but 
they realize that the contributions come with love and sacrifice 
behind the gift.” 


“The retrenchment has led to a re-evaluation of the was in 
which money is being expended and has resulted in the elimination 
of the less profitable forms of work.” (Chinese) 


“It is creating the purpose of self-help on the part, of the 
Chinese Church and giving birth in the mind of the Chinese Chris- 
tians to the conviction that the Church is really theirs.” (Chinese) 


“It has resulted in the re-evaluation of existing work and in 
effecting cooperation and consolidation. Created a sense of respon- 
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sibility. Promoted the practice of stewardship. Erm-chasized the 
training of lay workers. Speeded up the realization of a self-reliant 
Church.” (Chinese) 


“Where the Revival Movement has taken hold (and this ought 
to be kept in mind in such estimate), it has resulted in a new 
sense of responsibility, a new willingness to assume financial support, 
more volunteer work, less dependence on the mission and more 
response to stewardship education.” 


“The churches, realizing that our missionary society actually 
is making gradual withdrawal, are adopting ways and means io 
increase Chinese contributions. For example, endowments.”..... 
“tt has shifted the supporting idea to a more nearly Chinese pattern. 


For example, endowments.” 


“Christians are thrown back on their own resources and they 
have been surprised to uncover many untapped resources.” 


“Weeding out of insincere church members and evangelists and 
the closing of many churches founded on sand .. . ... Dependence 
on local support leads to a deeper anchoring of the church in its 
Iceal environment.” 


“More initiative along the line of utilizing available simplied 
equipment.”’ 


“A greater willingness to do volunteer service on the part of 
the local lay and paid workers in other departments of work. For 
example, doctors and nurses and teachers are more ready to engage 
in evangelism and other direct church work. This has resulted 
in a growing spirit of cooperation between depar tments of work. 
Less jeaiousy than formerly.” 


| “Greater realization of church leaders that the Chinese Church 
must provide her own budget from her own resources. It has 
inoculated self-respect in the ranks of the church and a satisfaction 
over what they now can do themselves.” 


From an Anglican Bishop: “In our Mission the wholesonie 
effect of the retrenchment in the foreign subsidies has been the 
awakening of the well-to-do laymen to the fact that they should 
pay for the religious help which they really want. Not only have 
these men expressed a willingness to pay, but it has developed a 
spiritual capacity in them, which I for one did not expect. In 
all of our really strong churches, we have at least one layman who 
is an elder in the Presbyterian sense (which is the standard of © 
perfection! A. R. K.)” 


“Church leaders and Christians are stimulated to face the prin- 
ciples of stewardship. Real issues are clarified. Unnecessary work 
is dropped. Constructive planning is fostered.” 


A Chinese General Secretary: “It rids us of the psychology 
that the Church must depend on foreign subsidy. The Church is_ 
compelled to get rid of all dead wood. It engenders self-reliance. 
It compels thorough appraisal of projects to decide comparative 


- worthwhileness. It incites churches to emphasize stewardship. It 


pushes responsibility upon Chinese leadership.” 
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“Spiritual life has been stimulated which has expressed itself 
in more forward evangelism, more preaching by volunteer lay 
preachers.” 

“Chinese Christians have found that some things can be done 
without foreign help. Our middle schools have never been more 
prosperous. There are places in which churches have risen to a 
new realization of their potential strength.” 


“The church has found that it can get along without foreign 
subsidy, even though its history here for over 80 years is all the 
contrary. This realization has resulted in a greater degree of self- 
respect as well as self-reliance. It no longer has to ‘lean’ on outside 
sources for its continuance. It seems to this observer that there 
is a greater degree also of interest in the church; as though they 
were saying, ‘This is now our Church’. We look for this to result 
in a quickening of life, spiritual as well as otherwise. Already our 
short-term classes are over-crowding the facilities to house them.” 


“Never before have there been so many evidences shown by > 
the church members of their awakening feeling that the Church is 
‘our’ Church. It goes without saying that we wish we had more 
money to use in certain pieces of work in particular institutional 
work. Personally I rejoice in the elimination of a good deal of 
\cose spending of money that formerly characterized our work; now 
I think we are approaching a scale of church work that is not 
entirely discouraging to Chinese Christians when they think of the 
time when they must carry on entirely for themselves.” 


“Several benefits may be mentioned: The Chinese feel it is 
their Church and the congregational work is their responsibility. 
Their contributions increased and were more spontaneous and con- 
tinue to be so. They are more interested in keeping up the strength 
and unity of their organization. and it is much easier to maintain 
interest in their families for the work of the church.» They have 
no longer sensitiveness along nationalistic lines. Their interest is 
strengthened and maintained wholly from the help and good they 
receive from the church in various ways, spiritually, socially, etc.” 


“Local churches have made a more careful use of their financial 
resources. A program more in keeping with the financial abilities 
of the churches at this stage of their development has been followed. 
The project plan has been adopted in many places and the values 
inherent in more careful planning of work with more definite respon- 
sibility laid upon both paid and volunteer workers have been secured. 
More lay workers have been developed and some ineffective paid 
workers have been dropped by force of necessity. Some of these 
have been clinging to their places many years in spite of efforts to 
drop them. Some poor primary schools have been closed and the 
energies spent on these have been turned into other channels. 
Preachers, for example, have thereby been free to devote more time 
‘o their primary task of church work. A real spiritual stimulus 
to some churches where they have accepted curtailment of Mission 
support as a challenge to their spirit of independence has been 
experienced. In some cases churches have merely acquiesced in the 
situation waiting passively for a restoration of former subsidies. 
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There has been deeper thought and more prayer as to how to meet 
the problems and opportunities of the hour. The sacrificial spirit 
has become evident in places where over generous financial provision 


was smothering it.” 
III. The Verdict 


When my thirty friends, wise and observant, took their adding 
machines and totalled the assets and liabilities resulting from this 
momentous transaction, they did not agree in their findings. This 
may be accounted for by the fact that some are graduates of the 
School of Polly-Anna, more likely, however, do they differ in their 
findings because some of them were compelled to retrench mor2 
drastically than others. Seven in no uncertain tones affirmed that 
the major effect of the retrenchment on the Chinese Church was 
distinctly harmful; three were not yet prepared to say what the 
major effect would be. But the rest were convinced that the major 
effect is: “Beneficial”; “A better working basis”; “More good than 
harm’; “Decidedly wholesome and constructive up to the present”; 
“Wholesome, promises to push us back upon spiritual resources and 
more self-support”; “Salutary,—I would not return to the former 
days, in the end we shall have a better Church; it is very probable 
the retrenchment has gone too far.” 


There are some indications that the Church, in seeking a sub- 
stitute for subsidies from the Older Church, is turning to endow- 
ments. This would perpetuate nearly all the demerits of the subsidies 
from the foreign mission merely under a different guise. No 
subsidy or endowment should be permitted to deprive the com- 
municants of a parish to provide at least the stipend of their minister. 


Two other questions emerge out of the changing order: Wil! 
the Church be compelled to turn to a voluntary clergy instead of 
paid clergy for her ministry? Under “the New Deal’ how are we 
to prevent the highly trained minister from becoming a vanishing 
type? The consideration of these questions does not come within 
the scope of this paper. They are however of basic importance. 


Retrenchment in mission subsidies certainly has given a big 
boost to self-support and self-reliance on the part of the Chinese 
Church, though at the cost of some very fruitful and profitable 
activities which the local church finds it impossible to operate on 
Hts limited budget. It is making the building and growth of the 
Chinese Church a spontaneous instead of a mechanical process. It 
is multiplying volunteer lay workers as contrasted with paid agents. 


Is it merely a coincidence that the growing and wide spread experi- 


ence of a spiritual revival parallels the period of retrenchment? 
Adversity has been God’s school master teaching us the folly 


of some of the ways in which we had invested missionary resources, 


both personnel and money, and showing us more excellent ways to 
plant and nurture the congregations of the Younger Church. 


Having learnt the art of wiser stewardship, we summon again 
the Church to send us unstintedly her choice consecrated youth 
and share with the Younger Church her returning wealth in order 
that Christ’s Church may not fail Him nor China in her day of 


national rebuilding. 
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Present Trends in Christian Hospital Service in China 
EDWARD H. HUME 


Ts who are familiar with the constitution drawn up a 
T century ago for the Canton Hospital will recall how definitely 


the new medical enterprise was regarded as auxiliary to the 

central evangelistic purpose of the missionary movement. 
There is no lessening in Christian hospitals today of the central 
purpose which considers medical work as an integral part of the 
Christian ministry, but there is a widespread conviction that the 
ministry of healing and health is an essential, an indispensable, part 
of the total Christian enterprise rather than something standing 
at the periphery and wholly secondary to the central evangelistic 
task. In other words, the first trend observable in Christian hospital 
work is based on the certainty that our Lord was always performing 
a central part of His task, whether He was healing, or teaching, 
or preaching. It. is: highly desirable that this trend be developed 
so that the Christian Church in China may not think of Christian 
hospital work as likely to be set aside when government or other 
private agencies take up the development of medical institutions. 
It will do well to remember that it expresses itself as fully in the 
ministry of healing as in any other form of service. | 


A second trend is the eager quest for an increasing intimacy 
between Church and Hospital forces. The extent to which this 
intimacy can be realized depends upon the acceptance of the thesis 
laid down in the foregoing paragraph. In far too many places even 
the evangelistic work of the hospital has been managed by the 
hospital staff without any reference to Church groups. Each has 
worked as if in a water-tight compartment, providing funds for its 
own personnél and for a limited type of endeavor. Very happily, 
there is a widespread desire to relate all aspects of the Christian 
enterprise in such a way as to break down this artificial barrier. 
Too few church members have understood the nature of medical 
work. They have not been admitted into an understanding of the 
activity within the hospital. Too few church members, whether 
business folk or otherwise, have been trained to carry a responsibility 
for the management of the hospital. Too many have thought of 
the hospital as a benevolent agency whose primary task should | 
be to provide medicaments and professional service for church 
members. Too often the higher salary scale of the hospital staff 
has resulted in unnecessary jealousy; it being forgotten that the 
better trained of the hospital staff had spent many years in their 
preparatory education and had expended considcrable sums in acquir- 
ing their skill. It is refreshing to discover many centers where 
hospital and church today are finding new ways of cooperation in a 
total Christian ministry. 

Here and there signs are to be found of a new search for 
ways to make religion effective in the enterprise of health. It has 
been too easy in the past to employ the traditional “evangelist” or 
“bible-woman”, who, though they have been estimable people and 
have served with unfailing devotion, have not been kindled with 
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the awareness that the religious ministrant had as great an Oppor- 
tunity of participating in the patient’s restoration to health as the 
professional staff of the hospital. The great movements in the 
Western world for making religion effective in the total restoration 
of the patient are just beginning to be sensed in China. The trend 
in this direction is apparent but needs greater development. As this 
emphasis comes to be made, the hospital staff, which will include 
trained religious workers, will bring religion into the life of the 
patient, not as something for the patient merely to hear about, but 
as an essential force in his life, creating new spiritual vigor and 
total health. 


In addition to these three trends outlined above, three others 
are deserving of brief mention. One is the increasing recognition 
that professional work must be done at higher levels of excellence 
than ever before. During the past century the mission hospital was 
almost the only medical agency available in most parts of China. 
Today, with the advent of government agencies and private hospita!s 
the Christian medical forces are spurred in a very wholesome way 
to set their standards high. Many believe it would be better to 
reduce the number of beds in a hospital and to restrict the number 
of patients in dispensary work so as to assure high professional 
quality forthe service given to limited numbers. If a' medical work 
is to continue to bear the Christian name it must excel profes- 
sionally. Church members in many arcas are themselves calling 
for this insistence on standards. 


Still another trend is the concern for practitioners outside of 
the hospital. Uniess the older practitioners of historical Chinese 
medicine can be brought into friendly understanding of the scientific 
principles underlying modern medicine, there will continue to be 
opposition and hostility. It is refreshing to find how readily even 
these older practitioners respond to the atmosphere of a hospital 
that welcomes znd instructs them. Obviously, the hospital which 
has x-ray and laboratory facilities will fail of an important service 
unless it puts these professional facilities at the disposal of practi- 
tioners in each city. The hospital which regularly: invites loca! 
practitioners to its weekly rounds and professional conferences and 
that makes available to them all its professional resources, is building 
up a professionel understanding and comradeship of inestimable 


‘value. . 
Finally, a very wholesome trend is discernible in the matter of 


relationships to the community, to government agencies, and to health 
work in the countryside. In other words, institutions which were 
largely intra-mural in their activities are now breaking down the 
walls that separated them from their environment. Numbers of 
Christian hospitals are now using the bulletins and posters of the 
Wei Sheng Shu (National Health Administration) and are endeavor- 
ing to relate their program of health to the government’s program 
as effectively as possible. Numbers of hospitals are building up 
local boards of managers which represent both the Church and the 
community. Numbers of experiments are being made as to the most 
effective ways of establishing ciinics in rura! areas, either as per- 
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manent agencies or as points to which periodic visits may be made. 
The matter of relationships with the government will raise a number 
of difficulties, especially in the matter of registration of nurses and 
of schools of nursing. That the government should require such 
registration is both natural and reasonable. The tremendous service 
rendered to China by the various medical agencies of the Christian 
enterprise are valued very highly by the government which seeks 
to regularize medical practice and to include in a total program 
all the agencies concerned with health. If Christian hospitals and 
nursing schools will relate their professional work to: the health 
agencies about them, the total program of health will be greatly 
strengthened. 


Growth of Famine Relief and Prevention 
J. E. BAKER 
I. Origin 


N 1920, relief work in China entered a new phase. The great 
drouth in north China that -year brought about an unusual 
response. At that time, Peking was the capital of China and 
practically every important political personage saw as a public 

duty, or as an opportunity to obtain public favor, the forming of a 
fund-raising organization. So many of these were started that it 
became obvious to all concerned that the competition between them 
would defeat the purposes in view. At the same time under the 
leadership of the Honorable Charles R. Crane, American Minister to 
China, a working arrangement was unofficially blessed by the 
_ diplomatic corps whereby foreigners in China would attempt to make 
their contributions through an international committee. The upshot 
was that after some weeks of consultation, the Chinese societies 
joined with this foreign committee to make a completely international 
committee as the outlet for Peking’s relief effort. 


Simultaneously, similar movements were afoot in such cities as 
Tientsin, Shanghai and Hankow. Before winter came, this move- 
ment toward co-ordinated effort had reached the stage whereby the 
office of the Peking society was designated as the co-ordinating office 
for all relief work and internationally constituted administrative 
committees were functioning in Shansi, Shantung and Honan, while 
Chihli was divided for administrative purposes into two divisions, 
one under the direction of the Tientsin office and the other under 
the Peking office. A customs’ surtax was levied and the funds placed 
under the administration of this international organization. A large 
popular subscription raised in America was allotted similarly to the 
voluntary international organization as administrative agent. 


The American Red Cross which made an appropriation of 
G$1,000,000 set up its own administering organization but formally 
received from the same International Famine Relief Commission its 
allocation of territory. Practically all of the public service bodies 
and many business concerns were canvassed fo: personnel who could 
volunteer for service in the adminisjgation of relief. These volun- 
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teers reported to and were assigned to duty by the same central 
organization. 

Those who participated in this almost nation-wide effort were 
impressed by the saving in time and energy resulting from co- 
ordinated action and also by the facility with which the work was 
carried out once the technique was mastered, so, when the time 
came to disband they determined that a skeleton organization should 
be maintained by which to meet the lesser disasters from which some 
part of China suffers practically every year. | 


All over the field, small balances remained unexpended whe 
the 1921 crop put an end to the famine. When these small balances 
were brought back to the central offices, a sizeable fund was found 
to exist in practically cvery provincial committee treasury. With 
these funds set aside as an endowment, several provincial committees 
found it possible to maintain a permanent skeleton office; but in 
order to provide for the necessary co-ordination, these provincial 
committees joined together and took out a charter for China Inter- 
national Famine Relief Commission which began with an endowment 


fund of $300,000. ! 
II. The New Technique 7 


The 1920 famine also marked a departure in the technique of 
relief administration. Although the greater portion of the funds 
collected that season were expended for food which was distributed 
gratuitously to the suffering, the American Red Cross definitely 
adopted the principle of relief in exchange for employment. The 
million dollars which the Red Cross appropriated was used in employ- 
ing over 100,000 men in the construction of highways and in the 
digging of wells. This program was adopted partly because the 
work was expected to keep the recipients in health; partly to pre- 
serve the morale of those being fed; ‘partly to eliminate automatically 
those who had other means of support, but more particularly to 
make a start upon the various public works necessary to prevent 
famine and to improve economic conditions. Those who were in 
charge of Red Cross policies pointed out that the keeping of people 
alive through one famine resulted principally in their being on hand 
to be relieved when another famine occurred; that unless means were 
taken to reduce the frequency and the intensity of famines, relief 
funds were merely thrown into a sentimental slough where they 
disappeared without any permanent result. The Red Cross money 
not only fed nearly a million people, but it built 850 miles of road 
in Shantung, Shansi, Hopei and Honan. 


_ During other famines, dykes had been rebuilt by the employ- 
ment of flood refugees who were paid out of relief funds or relief 
supplies. In 1918, a short piece of road was constructed outside of 
Peking by flood laborers paid with Red Cross money. But in 1921, 
the highway construction resulted in a policy. This policy adopted 
by the China International Famine Relief Commission emphasized 
not only the work method of relief but the construction of public 
works tending to prevent famine or -to mitigate them when they 
occur. This policy, adhered to these fifteen years, has resulted not 
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only in the construction of several thousand miles of road, important 
dyke construction, river training, and three irrigation districts, but 
also in directing the attention of responsible officers in the govern- 
ment towards these fields. 


II. Highways 


Take the case of highways. The Red Cross built its 850 miles 
in the provinces of Shantung, Shansi, Honan and Chihli. The 
C.LF.R.C. continued to construct highways in these provinces but 
also extended this work to Hunan, Kiangsi and Kweichow. In 1930 
it pioneered highways in Shensi. And in 1934 it made practicable 
the route through Kansu. | 


Military commanders and provincial governors were immediately 
convinced of the usefulness of these highways which motor cars 
could use, and began to build lines radiating from their camps or 
capitals, as the case happened to be. During the next few years, 
more than a thousand miles of highway were built each year. When 
the National Government was formed at Nanking, a Highway 
Department was incorporated in the Ministry of Railways. Later 
this was transferred to the newly National Economic Council; and 
according to the figures published by that body, 66,000 kilometers 
were opened to traffic ten years after the first Red Cross roads were 
completed. By this time, the movement was under such headway 
that an additional 60,000 kms. were constructed during the next four 
years. At present, practically every provincial capital can be 
reached by motor car from any other provincial capital and in fact 
the majority of the cities with a population in excess of 50,000 
are now connected up by motor road. One may motor from Shanghai 
to the borders of Indo-China. If plans now afoot are realized be-— 
fore the year is over, one may motor from Shanghai to Szechwan, 
on to Lanchow and on almost te-the Ural mountains. 


: The effect of these roads in eradicating the “Red” menace and 
reducing disorder by banditry are too well known to require repeti- 
tion. While the highway has not developed as many had expected 
as an avenue for the transport of agricultural produce, that may 
come about with the development of the charcoal burner, or a change 
in the types of carts, experiments with which are being studied 
earnestly. Anyhow, a volume of passenger transportation has 
resulted exceeding by far anything conceived of fifteen years ago. 
The effect is incalculable upon the mental outlook of millions in the 
interior and upon the feeling of national solidarity which has 
developed so rapidly these past few years. 


IV. River Control 


A year after the China International Famine Relief Commission 
was formed, the Yellow river broke its banks in Shantung perhaps 
100 miles from its mouth. It flooded a large area and would have 
rendered permanently homeless a large population occupying these 
fertile fields. The Commission encouraged the province to attempt 
the reversion of the river to its former bed and appropriated some 
$200,000 by way of assistance. This work marked the beginning of 
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a very considerable building of dykes and river training. This sort 
of construction has extended throughout the central plain and along 
practically every principal river. Crops worth many millions of 
dollars have been harvested as a result of the protection afforded by 
these pieces of Jocal dyke construction. It must be remembered that 
much of this river training work has been done during the darkest 
period of China’s Central Government when practically all inde- 
pendent warlords were struggling each for his place ia the sun. 
Without the Commission’s leadership most of this construction would 


have been impossible. 


Much of the dyke work in China has been undertaken and 
maintained by local bodies for purely local protection. This situation 
resulted in a piecemeal, patchwork result which though satisfactory 
for the time being to the persons immediately benefited, in no way 
contributes to a final solution of the flood problem in China. The 
Commission’s engineers were early brought to realize that in many 
cases, the strengthening of a dyke in one place was merely throwing 
the water upon another community which was not so forehanded. 
Hence, the Commission’s engineers have been among the most 
outspoken of those calling for a national administration with full 
control over river systems, a control to be based upon full informa- 
tion. During this period, a group of engineers has been trained in 
proper methods of dyke construction and dyke maintenance so that 
in 1931, when the new National Government was confronted with 
the tremendous task of replacing the dykes along the Yangtze and 
its tributaries, experienced engineers were at hand to supervise: 
reconstruction forces numbering a million and a half, and extending 
over a line of 5,000 miles. 


Though the Yangtze flood covered for a few weeks some 70,000 
sq. miles and for more than months almost 30,000 sq. miles, the 
problems presented were not so great as those presented by the 
Yellow river flood of 1935. Though only 4,000 sq. miles in Shantung 
and northern Kiangsu were inundated by that flood, the waters have 
remained so long as to prevent the sowing of two successive crops, 
a most serious plight for the population. Such has been the recovery 
of governmental control and such is the confidence of government 
engineers that the entire responsibility for the reversion work on 
this river has been assumed by governmental authorities. 


V. Irrigation 


One of the areas most seriously affected by the drouth of 1920 
was that in and about Tinghsien, Hopei. This district has been 
gradually going down economically for a period of seventy years, 
since a flood in the ‘560’s had spread inches of river sand over almost 
the entire area. Only in exceptionally wet years were good crops 
reaped and this formerly rich territory had been sinking deeper and 
deeper into poverty. A geologist serving the International Relief 
Commission temporarily in 1920 noted that the water table averaged 
only 25 ft. below the surface and suggested that this area was 
susceptible to irrigation from wells. The Red Cross and the Inter- 
national Relief Commission together appropriated about $150,000 
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and to the extent of about a third of the cost, subsidized the digging 
and lining of approximately 5,000 wells in five adjoining hsien. It . 
= pet that 20,000 acres were irrigated the following year from 
these we 


The response of Tinghsien to this effort was immediate. Not 
only did the construction funds give a vast amount of employment 
to laborers digging wells as well as to those employed in the brick 
kilns, but the results to the farms were such that land-owners 
throughout the area forthwith sank wells on their own account. A 
survey made in Tinghsien, only one of the five counties to ‘which 
the subsidy was extended, showed that in 1930 over 20,000 wells had 
been dug since 1920 and that 85 percent of the irrigable land was 
now served. In the meantime, Tinghsien had become famous as the 
locality where the mass education movement had practically elimi- 
nated illiteracy, where an outstanding agricultural experiment sta- 
tion and a health center had been opened. 


In a semi-arid region, such as north China, it is obvious that the. 
China International Famine Relief Commission should early take up 
irrigation as a famine prevention measure. In 1926 the first steps 
were taken to build the Shihlu irrigation works to serve a relatively 
small district in Peking where not only the engineering but the 
economic problems connected with such work could be studied at 
close hand by the responsible officers. Before this job was com- 
pleted in 1929, however, the 1928 drouth in the northwest centered 
attention upon the provinces of Shensi, Kansu, Chahar and Suiyuan. 
Where the Yeliow river makes its great northern loop there is a 
large, fairly level area formerly the grazing lands of Mongol 
shepherds and herdsmen. Preliminary surveys had already been 
made of a certain district here, and as the need for relief was ex- 
treme, the Satochu irrigation project was put underway and for more 
than two years occupied the priritipal attention of the Engineering 
Department of the Commission. This irrigation district will even- 
tually cover 200,000 acres and at present over 50,000 acres have been 
put under water. | 

The 1928 famine continued in Shensi through 1929 and 1930. 
During the winter of 1929-30, the calls for relief from that area could 
no longer be resisted, but civil war rendered the carrying on of 
relief work extremely hazardous; nor could engineering forces be 
diverted from the Satochu work for any other district. During 
the summer of 1930, relief work was administered partly by direct 
distribution methods and partly through highway reconstruction. In 
the late autumn the National Government succeeded in completely 
establishing its authority over the district and the Satochu job was 
sufficiently advanced to permit the diversion of engineers to Shensi. 
Thereupon the Commission undertook te reconstruction of the 
ancient Wei Pei irrigation district. 


The Wei Pei irrigation system was constructed first about 2,000 
years ago, but the gradual eroding of the river channel had left the 
intake high and dry requiring revision every three or four hundred 
years. The last revision included the abandonment of about three- 
fourths of the original system. The Commission’s engineers planned 
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to revive the entire system by. the device of a dam far enough up 
the river to reach the level of the original main canal. However, 
this required a tunnel 1500 ft. so as to reach the upper portion of 
the old rock canal which during the past 200 years, had been fed 
only by springs which had been tapped when the canal was cut. To 
prevent wastage of water on the upper portion of the earthwork 
canal and through certain fissures in the rock canal, a certain portion 
of this was lined with concrete. Great quantities of cement were 
required also for the construction of the dam. To get this cement 
to the works a highway had to be constructed from the head of 
navigation to the site, and a chute built from the top of the cliff 
where the road ended to the mixing platform. Two years were 
required to complete this work and even then only one of the three 
laterals leading from the main canal had been built. A third year 
was required to finish laterals and the aqueducts carrying flocd 
waters over the canal from the foothills on the way to the river 
below. Usually bridges are for vehicles and animals to pass over 
water. In this case, the bridge carries flood water over water 
otherwise the canal would be filled with silt at frequent intervals. 


VI. Cooperative Credit 


All those who have been engaged in disaster relief in China 
have been impressed by the lack of accumulated resources out of 
which the average rural family may sustain themselves during -years 
of crop failure. The margin of production over subsiste is 80 
small that accumulations must be slow, but equally vital is the lack 


.of credit institutions by whch accumulations can be put aside for 


the inevitable “rainy day” or, to speak more accurately, rainles 
year. Money is so scarce and property holdings of the average 
family so small that occasional borrowings by such families must 
be confined to very small amounts. This makes the overhead cost 
of investigating and arranging tle security so high that interest 
rates at best are usurious. Naturally, in such a situation, also, the 
soft-hearted money-lender finds it very difficult to collect and only 
the merciless have much chance of making a success of the business. 
The result is that from time immemorial the Chinese farmer, once 
forced into debt, is practically a slave to the money-lender not only 
for his natural life but even to the third and fourth generation. 


During the third or fourth year of its existence, China Inter- 
nationa] Famine Relief Commission appropriated $5,000 as working 
capital by which to experiment with rural cooperative credit societies 
adapted from the plan worked out in Germany and Denmark during 


the past century. 


In these societies, men of good character in a given community 
bind themselves together, pay in certain small’ sums which they 
can muster and pledge their combined properties and combined 
income to pay any debt which may be authorized by the group for 
any member. Thus, debts contracted by such a group are debts of 
honor and also are safer than a debt contracted by an individual, 
since they are protected along insurance principles by the distribu- 
tion of the risk. Furthermore, loans can be made to such estab- 
lished groups with less enquiry into the nature of the security and 
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in dues sums. Hence, the overhead cost of making the loan is 
proportionately reduced. 


The China International Famine Relief Commission made its 
first experiment in Hopei, not far from Peking. Within two or 
three years, the results were so encouraging that the capital was 
increased to $10,000. In 1931, the Shanghai Commercial & Savings 
Bank began to loan money to the China International Famine Relief 
Commission for this purpose, and since over a period of seven years 
97 percent of the loans had been found good, the Commission felt 
justified in accepting the risk involved. 


At this juncture, came the Yangtze flood of ‘31 which wiped 
out the homes and working tools of millions of farmers in: that 
fertile region. Due solely to the influence of the C.LF.R.C., the 
National Flood Relief Commission appropriated five million dollars 
out of its relief funds for loans to farmers for rehabilitation 
purposes. The C.I.F.R.C. combed its cooperative credit societies in 
Hopei and Shantung for several hundred farmers who went into 
the flooded provinces and explained the operation of rural credit 
societies. Although the expansion from fifty thousand to five million 
in one year seemed to be a wildly generous gesture, within three 
years afterwards, in three of the four provinces in which the loans 
were made, practically 99 percent of the loans had been repaid. In 
the fourth province, steps have been taken which give promise to 
result fn a recovery of a substantial portion of the 40 percent, at 
present unreturned. 


_. The National Government has now taken over as a nettle’ 
project the development of rural cooperative credit and has drafted 
a portion of the C.I.F.R.C. organization for that purpose. Local 
credit societies are being joined into local unions and combinations 
of local-unions into hsien unions.so that the beginnings have been 
made of a credit structure for rural China. These unions have found 
it possible to engage in several other activities such as the ginning 
and sale of cotton, the purchase of machines for processing of local 
products or the manufacture of local supplies. Improvement to 
live stock, chickens, dairy animals, has been begun, and cooperatives 
are being used by the Agricultural Research Bureau for the dis- 
tribution of improved seeds. Here again, a social experiment has 
been made by the C.I.F.R.C., its value demonstrated and the experi- 
ment has become a national movement. 


VII. Future Fields 


During the fall of 1934 and the spring of 1935, two other 
developments occurred. One of these is a form of the cooperative 
credit movement. The Yangtze Valley had a drouth in 1934 and 
all the highland rice districts were badly hit. These regions depend 
upon reservoirs catching the runoff from the adjacent hills for the 
water necessary to irrigate their fields. These reservoirs dried up 
and as a result there was no crop. At Shunhwachen, an arrange- 
ment was made whereby property owners in groups of villages 
agreed to pay for the deepening of their reservoirs and improvement 
of their — ditches, the labor to be from families in direst 
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need and pa’ in first instance by the C.I.F.R.C. The total loaned 
less than $5,000 but this made it possible for nearly 
2,000 families to have a bag of flour in the most critical period in 


the spring of 1935. The land-owners benefited began to make 
repayment in the fall of the same year. | 


In principle, this Shunhwachen experiment involved first a 
combination of village cooperatives into something less than a hsici 
union, and second, a combination of the cooperative principle with 
relief and engineering improvement. While the major irrigation 
projects will undoubtedly be taken care of in the future by the 
National, Provincial or Hsien Governments, the country is full of 
minor opportunities of this sort which are of direct, financia! 
benefit.to small districts and therefore cannot call upon the larger 
public funds. After considerable experimentation with this form 
of organization, it may be possible for such groups to approach banks 


for commercial financing. This is a field in which the China In- 
ternational Famine Relief Commission has an immense opportunity 


for service. 


The other development during the same year Siialved in the 
province of Shansi. Here is a province rich in mineral resources, 
somewhat limited in agricultural lands and at the same time both 
rich and poor in waterways—trich, in that waterways are numerous, 
poor in that uncontrolled floods frequently cause great damage. 
For years, the forward-looking men of the province have felt that 


_ theirs was a situation which permitted of great developments, but 


the development must be along both technical and sociological lines. 
Unless the one were adapted to the other, a great waste of capita! 
and actual damage might result. They’ feared to hire commercia) 
experts lest these being of foreign experience entirely would 


-misjudge the situation even if purely selfish reasons should not 


induce them to make recommendations which were profitable more 
to the experts than to the province. Because the interest of the 
China International Famine Relief Commission is entirely along 
lines of improvement in the interior, its engineering personnel was 
employed to make a survey of the water resources of the province 
and make suggestions as to their control and utilization. A series 
of dams along the Fen Ho is one of the first fruits of this survey. 
By means of these, the river waters will be diverted into the foothill 
terraces for irrigation. The irrigation capacity of certain large 
springs has been measured. And the hydraulic power resources of 
the provinces have been made known, especially the immense power of 
the Yellow River. Several other provinces are in a position similarly 
to make use of such a survey provided unbiased talent is available. 


Vill. Summary 
In short, we find that famine relief work as conducted by the 


- China International Famine Relief Commission has initiated two 


great national movements, highways and rural cooperatives. It has 
produced two great irrigation districts. It has furnished a practical 
field course for the seasoning of graduate engineers who now occupy 
fields of national responsibility. It has quickened the movement for 
unifying and centralizing river control, the lack of which for 
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generations has gradually been impoverishing the “farmers of forty 
centuries.” Let us admit that other forces have been at work also; 
and while we remember past achievements, let us put our minds upon 
the work yet to be done upon the fields in which careful experiment- 
ation must find the most practical technique before government 
organizations can safely attempt necessary work on a large scale. 


—0— 
Records of Model Women 
Translated BY EMMA HORNING ' 
(Continued from Chinese Recorder, August 1936, Page 501) .. 
CHAPTER VII 
OBSERVE PROPER ETIQUETTE! ( #) 
(" HASTITY, good manners, gentle speech, and industry are“the 


four accomplishments of women. Propriety, loyalty to truth, 
and a sense of disgrace are the four cardinal points of 
national government. If a person does not have good man- 
ners, it is better to die and get out of the way quickly, for manners 
are absolutely necessary. Wen Pai’s (3 7) mother would not 
lave the room to receive Kang Tzu (f& +). 


When the mother of the official Wen Pai, was seventy years old, her 
grandson, K’ang Tzu came to call em her. She stood inside the door and 
dropped the curtain, while he stood outside her room and visited with her. She 
said this was the way to observe the laws of etiquette. | 


Mrs. Hua (i) of the C’hi (#) state would not change her 
carriage even when Duke Hsiao (#) asked her to do so. ) 


The wife of Duke Hsiao of the state of C’hi was from the Hua ( # ) 
family of the state of Wei ( #7). One day when they were out riding, a wheel - 
of the carriage broke down and the curtain of the carriage was badly torn. 
She called her maid to hold up the curtain to protect her from the public 
gaze. Her husband wished her to change to an open carriage near by but 
she would not consent, saying that it was not proper. She said she would 
rather die than break the rules of propriety, and forthwith proceeded to hang 
her self. Her maid discovered it and saved her. Her husband then secured a 
covered carriage. 


Mencius wished to divorce his wife, but his mother reproved 
him, saying that it was not right to do so. 


Mencius came into his wife’s room unexpectedly and found his wife with 
her upper garment off. This displeased him so much that he said he was 
going to divorce her. She then told his mother that she was in her bedroom 
dressing when he came in, and seeing her not properly dressed, reproved her 
for lack of proper manners in his presence and declared that he would divorce 
her. His mother then reproved him, saying, “When you go to another person’s 
room, you should make some kind of a sound so they will know that you are 
coming, then keep your eyes on the floor if they are dressing. It was you that 
broke the rules of etiquette rather than she.” Mencius then confessed his 
mistake and kept her as his wife. | 


1. The large type gives that part of the text written by the widow Wang; 
the small type the notes of her son. See Foot-note, Chinese Recorder June 1936, 
page 362. 
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A man of Shen ( ) wished to marry a wife, but the woman 


was ashamed to be married without the proper ceremonies. 


This man wished to marry without observing all of the six usual cere- 
monies, but she would not consent. He reported her to the court, but she said 
she would rather die than to dispense with the proper ceremonies and wrote 
the “Hsing Lu” (47 mm) poem, declaring her vow. Finally she was properly 
married. This poem is recorded in the Shao Nan (% }H) poems. 


Duke Ch’ing (t§ ) wished to mourn for C’hi Liang (# iy ), but | 
C’hi Liang’s wife said he should wait till they arrived home and a! 
preparations for the funeral completed. 


When the state of Chin was at war with the state of C’hi Liang, the 
neral of C’hi died in battle, and his wife brought his body home. Duke Ch’ing 


met them on the road and wished to offer condolence by the wayside. - She — 


told him that if her husband had committeed any crime she was willing to die 
for him at the criminal court. But if he really wished to mourn for him, he 
would wait till the funeral preparations were made, and then mourn for 
him. according to the prescribed customs. He consented and C’hi Liang was 
‘buried with proper ceremonies. When it was all over, it is said that his 


wife wept so bitterly that the city wall broke: open. 


A woman of Lei (}#@) had compassion on Tzu Hsii (5 ) 
because he was hungry, then threw herself in the river and was 
seen no more. 

When Wu Tzu Hsu (f + #) fled from the state of Ch’u (48 ) and was 


passing over the Li ( #) river, he met a woman going to wash clothes, who 


was carrying a basket of food with her. He told her that he had not had 
anything to eat for three days and begged her to give him something to eat 
from her basket. She knelt before him and presented the food. He ate it 
then requested her not to tell any one who pursued him that she had seen him 
and she promised him; but he made the request again and again. This grieved 
her and she said, “For thirty years I have remained unmarried to care for my 
mother and now I have talked with a man and given him food. You have 
made me break the rules of propriety and now you have doubted my word. 
After such treatment, I cannot live.” She then threw herself into the river. 
He attempted to rescue her but was not able. When he collected an army 
in the state of Wu ( %) and returned to conquer C’hi, he brought a thousand 
gold fishes and put them in this river in memory of the maid who befriended him. 


- Yang Tzu (2 +) pocketed a piece of gold and his wife and 
children rebuked him for his lack of integrity. 


Yao Yang Tzu (# %-+-) picked up a piece of money which had. been 
accidentally dropped on the road. He took it home and showed it to his wife. 
She said, “A wise person will not drink water from a thief’s spring; and a 
virtuous person will not take heartless alms. Why do you wish to take money 
that is not yours and thus do that which is not right?” He replied, “But the 
money has no master.” She answered, “Since the money has not a master, 
should your heart not have a master?” Yang Tzu then felt very much asham- 
ed, and waited on the road till the owner came for the money. 


A man of the state of Ch’i (#%) begged in the cemetery and 


' his wife wept because of his lack of honor. 


| This man came home every day, having eaten and drank as if he had been 
_at a feast. When asked where he had been he would say, “With the wealthy”. 

His wife became suspicious because he never invited any 6ne to eat with him, 
so one day she followed him secretly. She saw him leave the city and enter 
the cemetery and beg for food from the people who offered sacrifices. If he did 
not get enough at one cemetery, he went to the next. When his wife found this | 
out; she was very much ashamed of him. She went home and told the 
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concubine what kind of a husband they had to live with the rest of their lives. 
They were weeping and talking about how bad he was, when he returned home 
as proud and boastful as ever’for he did not know that they had found him out. 


Pai Chi (5 {fi #®%) of the state of Sung would not leave her room 
because both of her servants would not come for her. 

Pai Chi’s husband was Duke Kung and her father was Duke Sung. During 
the time of Duke Ch’ing, the palace took fire and everybody fled. But Pai Chi 
would not leave her room, for, she said, that it was not proper to go without 
an escort of servants. Finally one servant arrived and urged her to run 
for her life, but she said she would not go till the other servant came and 
escorted her properly. The fire was so near that they all had to leave her 
and she had to perish in the flames. She was sixty years old, 


Chen Chiang of Ch’u (4 4 2) would not comply till she had 
the credentials, and consequently lost her life in the raging flood 

King Chao ( @) of the state of Ch’u ( 4%) went on a journey with his 
wife Chen Chiang. One day he left her at a pavilion with the instructions 
that she should answer no summons unless she was given her credentials. A 
great flood arose and surrounded the pavilion. The king sent servants to rescue 
her, in his haste and anxiety, forgot to give them his credentials. The servants 
pressed her to leave, for the water was rising fast, but true to her husband’s 
instructions, she would not go with them, and the flood soon swept the pavilion 
and all away. 


| The conduct of all these people was in accord with right prin- 
ciples. Their deeds complied with proper rules. They encouraged 
their husbands to correct their faults. They controlled themselves 
that they might perfect their lives. They kept all the rules of 
etiquette. To the end of their lives they would not change. Shall © 
we not follow their example? ) 


CHAPTER VIII 


INTUITIVE WISDOM (49 4%) 


‘The management of important affairs naturally falls to the 
husband, but an intelligent woman is often superior to the man. 
She can solve important future problems. She can adapt herselt 
to changes at any time. Yes, look in the homes and you will find 
plenty of women heroes. 


Ch’i Chiang (7% #) caused her husband, Chin Wen (# 3) to 
become drunk, and in this condition had him placed in a carriage 
and taken away. Finally he became a feudal prince. 


Chin Wen fled from trouble to the state of C’hi, where prince Huan gave 
him his daughter for his wife. He was so comfortable that he did not want 
to return. After some time the statesmen who fled with him wished to return, 
and one day when they were making plans in a mulberry grove how to induce 
him to return, a girl overheard their plans and told his wife, Ch’i Chiang. Not 
wishing others to hear of the plans, she killed the girl, made her husband 
drunk and called the men to put him in a carriage. They were at the state 
line before he awoke. On the way they induced the neighboring state to 
— them. He took the throne and became the rightful ruler of the Chin 
state. 


Before Hsiao K’ang (> H€) was born, Yiu Min (4f #8) his 
eee hid in a hole in the wall. In after years he restored his 
ingdom. 
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During the Hsia (3) dynasty, Han Tsu (% 3%) killed the Emperor, 
Hsiang (#4) and took the throne. One of the Emperor’s concubines, Yiu 
Min, who was pregnant hid in a hole in the wall and escaped being killed with 
the rest of the household, Later she fled to her mother’s home where Hsiao K’ang 
was born. When gr the king of Yu ( #%) gave him his two daughters for 
his wives. Later it some five hundred men he returned to his kingdom, 
killed Han Tsu, ‘and took the throne, and brought prosperity to the Hsia kingdom. 


The daughter of Yien (jj) realized that the children of a good 


man would become famous. She told her father whom to select for 


a husband. They went to Mr. Ni (Jj— Ff) and prayed. 


-Cénfucius’ father, Su Liang He (#2 #@#z) lost his first wife and was 
thinking of g:tting another. One day Mr. Yien was speaking of Mr. K’ung 
(,7L ) being so old and homely that no woman would want him, but that it 
was a pity for he should have a wife. His daughter, Chen Tsai (% # #) 
hearing him say this, said, “The K’ung family are of imperial ancestry an 
are likely to become famous. What would a wife have to fear ” Her father 
then asked her if she would be willing to marry Su Liang He and she consented. 
Fearing that they would have no children, because of his age, they went to 
Mt. Ni and prayed for a son. Later Confucius was born. 


Mrs. Ch’en knew that the moral qualities of her ancestors were 


not strong consequently she advised her son to take a secondary 


position. Finally he was appointed Marquis of T’ang I. 


During the last years of the Ch’in dynasty, when everything was in con- 
fusion, the people wished to make Ch’en Ying (p38) ruler of their state because 
of his unusual natural ability. But his mother told him that his ancestry was 
not endued with great moral strength so she was afraid that he would not be 
able to make good in such a difficult position. She advised him to take a 
position under another person, and possibly work up to the nobility and thus 
not run a great risk. So he became an officer under Hsiang Liang (§{ ®). 
Under the Han dynasty he became Marquis of T’ang I (@ &). 


_. She knew her son had great ambitions, so she cut off her hair 
and sold it to buy food to entertain his guest. 


When T’ai K’an (% fa) was young, he had very high ambitions and 
associated with the heroes of the country. One day Fan K’uei stopped at his 
home, but they were so poor that they had no means of entertaining him. 
His mother felt that she should not embarrass him by giving his guest n food,. 
so she secretly cut off her hair and sold it to procure money to buy food. They 
had no hay for his horse to eat, so she tore up their straw bed and gave 
the contents to the horse. When Fan K’uei heard of her sacrifice he said, “Oey 
such a mother could have such a son.” 


From behind the screen she observed her son’s guests and knew 


that they were not ordinary men. 


| Fang Yuen Ling (# & @) was the pupil of Wen Chung Tzu (x hip +). 
His pupils were all heroes, and they often stopped at his home. His mother 
observed them from behind the screen, and said, “These men are future material 
for high offices in thte government. When my son has such companions, what 
should I fear?” Later her son together with Tu Ju Huei (#t in @) Hsueh 
Yuen Ching (# 3¢ &) and others became prime ministers under the Emperor 
Tang T’ai Tsung (MX &). 


Yang C’hang’s (48 @) wife urged him to place his seal on the 
petition and consequently a good Emperor held the throne for a. 
whole generation. 
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The Han emperor, Ch’ang I (4 &), was unprincipled so the commander 
of the army, Huoa Kuang (# %) desired to depose him and place Hsiian Ti 
(# #%) on the throne. When he went to the home of Yang Ch’ang (# &t), 
the prime minister, to talk over the affair, Mr. Yang became frightened for 
he was old and feeble. In his agitated state he just.returned to his room 
and did nothing, but his wife went to him and said, aT. depose the wicked 
and enthrone the worthy is a great affair. Why do you act like this? If you 
do not go out at once and set your seal on to this affair and make it a govern- 
ment proclamation, you and your family will be killed.” He then aroused 
himself and issued the proclamation and Hsiian was made Emperor, and Yang 
Ch’ang was made Marquis of P’ing T’ung (4° @ &). 


Because numerous guests arrived, the mother of Chou I (J&} $f) 
took the place of a cook and prepared food for a hundred people. 


One day when general Chou Chung (J§ #) was out hunting, it began to 
(rain, so he stopped at a farmer’s house till the rain was over. But the question 
was how to prepare food for these hundred people. The farmer, Mr. Li, was 
not at home and his wife was ill, leaving their only daughter La Hsiu (#% 7) 
and a man woman servant to do it all. La Hsiu was very capable, so*took 
the situation in her own hards. She went to the kitchen, ordered a pig killed, 
and prepared abundance of delicious food for the hundred guests. Seeing 
what the girl had accomplished, the general exclaimed, “What a wonderful 
daughter!” He was so pleased with her that he asked to have her for his 
concubine, but her father at first refused. However La Hsiu said; “Our family 
is large, but has little learning or power, so we are constantly being oppressed 
and imposed upon. If we have no connection with a superior, how can we hope 
to preserve our inheritance?” The father saw the point and she became the 
concubine of the general. Her son, Chou I, became a high official under the 
Ch’in emperor. 


Yien’s coachman was conceited, self-satisfied, and fond of dis- 
play. His wife was ashamed of him, and helped him to reform. He 
finally held a high position. 3 ee 

Yien ( @ ) was the prime-minister of the state of C’hi ( #§ ). One day 


when he was out riding, the coachman, while passing his own door put on 
great airs to impress his wife with the importance of his position. But he 


failed in his expectation for she was very much ashamed of him. When he 


came she asked him why he acted that way. She said, “Yien Tzu is only five 
fcet tall but he is respectful and humble, reverent and sincere. He never acts 
self-sufficient. But you are seven feet tall and satisfied with being a coachman, 
and act in such a conceited way. I’m ashamed of such a hushand.” He saw 
the point, thanked his wife, brought his deceitful disposition under control, and 
became .respectful and humble, desirous of wisdom and learning. Yien Tzi saw 
the change and wondered what had brought it about. The coachman confessed 
that his wife had helped him to reform. Yien Tzu was so pleased that he re- 


ported the whole case to the king, who gave them both honorable titles and 
positions. 


Ning sang the song, “Great, Great White Water.” His con- 
cubine understood and told the prime-minister to select a better man. 


When Huan Kung (#@ 4), king of the state of Ch’i was out for a stroll, 


he saw Ning Ch’i (%# { ).beating time on the horns of his ox while he sang. 


The king recognized in him a superior person and told his prime-minister, 
Kwan Chung (i 4?) to go and speak to him. All Ning answered was, “Great, 
Great, White Water.” Kwan Chang did not understand what he meant and 
for five days was greatly worried nd would not appear at his office. One of 
his concubines, Ch’ien ( #4) asked the cause of his trouble. When he told 
her she laughed and said, “He plainly told you and yet you don’t know. That 
1S an ancient poem which says,— : 
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By the great white water, filled with flashing fish 
The king came and called me. 
' I preferred to live at ease, but while the state is thus chaotic, 


Should I do it? a 


Ning Chi means that he is willing to take a position under the state.” Kwan 
Chung, hearing this explanation, was pleased and told Huang Chung, who 
went to the temple and fasted and prayed for guidance. He then called Ning 
Ch’i to the office of prime-minister and the state of Ch’i soon rose to prominence. 


Chao K’woa (#@f #§) studied his father’s book in vain, so his 
_mother knew he would not make a good general. 


Chao Shé (@ 2€) of the Chao ( # ) state was an expert general and when 
he died, the king wished Chao K’woa, his son, to take his father’s place and 
fight against the state of Ch’i. But his mother went to the king and told him 
not to give her son this position for he had studied under his father in vain. 
He constantly argued against his father’s teaching and thus his father had 
no control over him. She said that her husband had told her that he would 
never make a general, She was afraid that he would loose the confidence of 
the people and disgrace his country, but the king would not listen to her advise. 
However, his mother told the king that if her son was defeated he should not 
lay the sin at her door. He promised that he would not. Later her son, as 
she feared, was defeated and lost 400,000 men. | 


Only his concubines grieved for him, therefore his mother knew 
that Wen Poa (3¢ 4f{) did not prize worthy men. 


When Kung Ju Wen Poa (4 2 X ff) died, his concubines grieved for 
him to the extent of committing suicide. His mother, seeing this, was no 
pleased and said, “My son was the minister of the state of Lu (#) and 
when the great scholars and officials came to his. funeral no one had a sad 
countenance. But all his women—concubines and servants—all act in this way. 
This goes to show that he had great love for his wife and concubines only, 
while he slighted the great and worthy and neglected the proper ceremonies. 
It is no wonder that such a son should die. 


Miss Fan (3 #§) laughed at the prime-minister of Ch’u because 
he never called worthy men to office. Afterwards he reconsidered 
his policy and selected worthy men. ‘Then the state prospered. 


One day when the king returned from Court, one of his concubines asked 
him what kind of a feast they should have. The king replied, “Prepare one 
for the worthy prime-minister,” Yii Ch’iu Tzu (gf H+). He stayed so long 
and talked so much at the feast that she laughed and said, “You say that Yi 

Ch’iu Tzu is a worthy person. I say he is disloyal. I have served you for éleven 
years and called nine women to the palace better than myself. Yi Ch’iu Tzu 
has been prime-minister for ten years and has appointed to office no one but his 
sons and relatives. I have not heard of even one worthy person getting an 
office.” The king told Yii Ch’iu Tzu what she had said. When he heard it 
‘he was ashamed and shut himself up in his rcom and prayed for a worthy 
person to be found. The result was the appointing of Sung Su Ao (#& R hk) 
second prime-minister. Then the state of Ch’u prospered. 


_ A washerwoman had compassion on Wang Sun (= #) and gave 
‘him food. Afterwards when he was made king, he rewarded her 
with a thousand pieces of gold. 


When Han Hsin (@@‘%) was a poor fisherman, a washerwoman took pity 
on him and fed him.He told her that when he had money he would reward her. 
She only said, “Do you think I am feeding“you for a reward?” But in after 
years when he assisted Han ( %-) in destroying Ch’u (4), he was made king 
of Ch’i ( #) and rewarded the washerwoman with a thousand pieces of gold. 
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Yao Yang Tzu (#$= +-) listened to his wife’s rebuke and be- 
came famous. 


Yao Yang Tzu of the state of Wei went away to school but after a short 
time returned home. His wife asked him why he came back and he replied, “To 
see you, my dear.” At this time his wife was at the loom weaving and when 
he said this she took a knife and cut the threads in the loom saying, “Weaving 
threads make inches, weaving inches make feet, inches and feet without end 
make molts of cloth. Your returning from school before your education is 
finished is like my cutting these threads before the bolt is finished. Your 
labor is lost.” He was greatly moved and went back to school, and finally be- 
came a great scholar 


Ch’en Hao (i #) of the Ning (ff) would not listen to his 
wife and so lost his state. . | 


During the Ming dynasty, Ch’en Hao, the king of Ning planned to rebe 
egainst the Emperor. His wife begged him many times not to do it, but he 
would not listen. Consequently he was defeated, seized by Wan Shou Jen 
(= “¥ t¢) and killed. When he was about to die he said, “King Chou listened 
to his wife and lost. I did not listen to my wife and lost.” r 


The wife of T’ao Ta Tzu (fi 2% 7-) was afraid of the wealth 
her husband had acquired, so left him that she might avoid future 
calamity. Thus she was able to protect her son and care for her 
mother-in-law. | 

During the Ch’i state, T’ao Ta Tzu was the official of the T’ao district and 
by his coveteousness acquired ten times as much as was his due. When he 
returned home all his relatives called to congratulate him. But his wife took 
her son in her arms and wept, saying, “A great office without moral excellence 
is a great danger. Great prosperity without merit lays up future calamity.” 
His mother was also angry with him because of his dishonesty. He would not 
allow his wife to live with him so she and her child left. Later robbers came 
and stole all his wealth. They killed him and all his household except his 
aged mother. After this his wife returned with her son and took care of her 
mother-in-law. 


The wife of Chao Ts’ai Mei (j3}) + 3%) was afraid of her per- 
verse, unreasonable father-in-law and would not share his pros- 
perity. Because of this she saved herself and child. 


During the Ming dynasty Chao Ts’ai Mei was an important official, but 
his father, who lived in the country, was hard-hearted and obstinate, causing 
his son’s wife to be very unhappy. She told him that they were already 
wealthy and needed no more, but he continually extorted wealth without end. 
Once- for a short time he began to mend his evil ways, when suddenly his 
son became blind and could not keep his official position. Because of this he 
said there was no reward for doing good, so again continued his evil deeds, 
Later, however, his son’s sight suddeny returned. Then the whole family— 
son, father, mother, concubine, children, servants,—all took a boat to the city 
to resume the son’s official position. But his wife would not go with them. She 
staid in the country with her small son. On the way the boat was wrecked 
and all were drowned. Only the wife and her small son were left. 


A girl of Ch’i Shih stopped twisting hemp and- sighed 
because of the condition of the state of Lu (4). 


A girl of the city of Ch’i Shih of the state of Lun stopped making thread 


and sighed. A neighbor said, “Why are you so sad? Is it because you are not 
married?” She answered, “No indeed, I am sad because the king is old and 
his son but a child.” The neighbor laughed and said, “These affairs of the 
nation, what are they to you?” She said, “Some years ago a guest stopped 
at our house. His horse got loose and trampled down my sunflowers, so I 
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had no sunflower seeds to eat all year. A neighbor girl ran «nd told us, sO 
my brother was told to run and catch the horsé. While he was after it a 
flood came down and drowned him, so I have n brother—all because of a wild 
horse. Now the king is to die and his son is only a child. Soon all kinds of 
trouble will arise. Soldiers will turn bandits and scatter everywhere throughout 
the country. Do you think we shall be able to escape? No indeed.” Lu did 
fall into disorder and many people were killed. 
- “A widow of Pa (—,) contributed her money and protected the 

whole district. | 

During the time that Ch’in Shih Huang (3% &%) was building the great 
wall, the district of Pa Chao, Szechwan, was commanded to contribute ten 
thousand workmen. A widow by the name of Ch’ing ( i) gave all her wealth, 
over a million dollars to hire men and buy material to build the wall about 
the district, Thus the government did not need to spend its money. In several 
months they built hundreds of miles 6f the great wall. The Emperor was so 
pleased that he had a pavilion built to her honor and called it the “Huai Ch’ing 

All these are instances of daughters of excellent plans, and 
mothers of wise foresight. They may be called sages who were able 
_to solve difficult problems, protect their country, their homes and 

their husbands. 


(To be Continued) 


In Remembrance 


CHARLES NEWTON DUBS D.D. 


~,| HARLES Newton Dubs, eldest of six sons and three daughters 
born to Rudolph Dubs, Worms, Germany, and Elizabeth 
Wabnitz Dubs, Grandview, Iowa, U.S.A. was born in Plainville, 
| Illinois, U.S.A. on August 26, 1862. His boyhood and high 
school days were spent in Cleveland Ohio. In 1885 he was graduated 
from Oberlin College and went immediately to Germany for further 
study. There he preached for one year and during the entire five 
years spent in that country did much traveling about—mostly on 
foot. Among his most treasured memories was such a hiking trip 
made in the company of his brother Ralph thruout Palestine. 


Soon after his return to U.S.A. in 1890 he was united in mar- 
riage to Miss Emma Matilda Hasenfiue and to this union was born 
the one son, Homer H., now of Washington D.C. During the ten 
years interim before coming to China C. Newton Dubs preached in 
Highland Park, Deerfield and Chicago, Illinois: and at the time of 
his departure to the mission field he was editor of the Evangelical 
Church periodical “Christliche Botschafter” published in Harrisburg, 
Pennslyvania. A zealous advocate of missions’ he was appointed in 
1898 as a member of the original committee to decide upon the 
location of the first foreign mission venture of the United Evangelical 
Church. They decided upon the virgin territory of Hunan province, 
which in 1898 was as yet unoccupied by any Protestant mission. 
The task of finding a missionary to open this new field was difficult 
and in the end God’s finger seemed to point definitely to this one 
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within their own circle, whose wife was prominently active in the 
Women’s Missionary Society, and whose own ardor for missions had 
been fanned to a flame of missionary vision’ during the months of 
the committee’s deliberations. Therefore on January 10, 1900 Dr. 
and Mrs. Dubs accepted appointment to China with plenary powers 
to locate and found the United Evangelical Mission.. Their plans to 
sail early that year were postponed by the Boxer Rebellion and they 
did not arrive in Shanghai until on December 19, 1900. 


A month later, in order to locate nearer Hunan, Dr. Dubs and 
his family moved to Hankow. Here they worked diligently at the 
study of the Chinese language. On May 21, 1901 Dr. Dubs started 
on his first trip into Hunan. But opposition on the part of the 
people was too great and the missionaries did not have sufficient 
command of the language for active work there so he soon returned 
to Hankow. Up until this time, altho tolerated on the outskirts of 
the city, no foreiguers were permitted to live within the walls of 
Changsha, the capital. The London Missionary Society had secured 
property outside the North Gate (now the site of the American 
Presbyterian Mission.) And in June 1901 Dr. Frank A. Keller of 
the China Inland Mission had, with great difficulty, rented a place 
and he invited Dr. Dubs to come to Changsha and live with him 
temporarily. Therefore in November 1901 Dr. Dubs made his 
second trip into Hunan. 


After careful investigation and prayer for guidance it was 
decided to locate the United Evangelical Mission in Changsha and 
within another month Mrs. Dubs and Homer had been brought to 
Changsha. Thus the United Evangelical Mission under the super- 
intendency of its founder, was the third to establish itself in the 
provincial capital. 


On June 15, 1902 a room of the Dubs home was fitted and 
opened as the first chapel. Mr. Liu, a bright young convert of five 
years experience was loaned by Dr. Frank A. Keller as evangelist. 
(It will be of interest to note that Mr. Liu Tso Lin, first evangelist, 
was the sainted father of the present Dr. Liu Lan Seng of Hunan- 
Yale Hospital.) The outer court of the house, was converted into 
a street chapel. Although at first confined to the city of Changsha, 
the United Evangelical Church Mission gradually spread to five main 
stations: -Siangtan, Liling, Yuhsien and Chaling, each with a sur- 
‘rounding circuit. Much of the initial effort and plans of develop- 
ment of these stations is due to the far vision and untiring effort of 
Dr. Dubs with the help of his faithful co-workers. 


February 9, 1914 Mrs. Emma M. Hasenflue Dubs passed away 
after more than six months illness. 


In 1920 Dr. Dubs was united in marriage with Miss Minnie 
Gohn Dubs, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, an educational missionary then 
on the field. She went with him wherever he went and has been 
his constant nurse day and night during his long, difficult and 
enfeebling illness. 

In 1922 when the Mission of the Evangelical Association, located 
in West Hunan and Kweichow provinces, and the United Evangelical 
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Mission were merged as the China Mission of the Evangelical Church 
Dr. Dubs saw fulfilled one of his greatest desires. 


A man of imposing physical stature and attractive personality, 
Dr. Dubs was 9 striking figure in any assembly. Of great native 
courage, undaunted by threats and menaces to his physical life and 
health, he endured uncomplainingly hardships peculiar to pioneer 
missionary work in a strange land. He tramped over his circuits 
thru stormy weather and fair, in heat or cold, often athirst, poorly 
and coarsely fed, always determined to meet his appointments 
regardless of cost or discomfort to his own person. A man of far 
vision, deep and mighty convictions, tenacity of purpose, shrewd 
diplomacy, a will to do which trampled under foot obstacles in the 
way, his consecration not only inspired and demanded participation 
of his co-workers and colleagues but influencd many to accept: Christ 
as their personal Saviour and to consecrate their lives to the service of 
God and their fellow-countrymen so that at the Memorial Services 
held in Tong Pai Lou Church, Changsha, Sunday July 12 and at the 
funeral service July 13 hosts of Chinese friends and Christian workers 
who revere his memory and count themselves as fruit of his ministry 
crowded the church and the largest foreign funeral seen in Changsha 
marched in quiet ranks to pay their respects at the grave of this 
beloved Christian pioneer—laid to rest in Changsha Christian 
Cemetery. L.M.W.U. 


MISS TING SHU CHING 


ISS Ting Shu Ching was born in Linching, Shantung, on Feb 
17, 1890. Her early education was received at the American 
Board Mission Schools in Techow, and in T’ungchow. Later 
she attended Peking Union College for women now a part 


of Yenching University, where she graduated as one of the three 
members of the first graduating class. 


After graduaticn she was a teacher for a few years in Bridgeman 
Academy, Peiping. In 1919 she went to America whre she traveled 
for the American Board Mission and spent time in becoming 
acquainted with the work of the YWCA. In 1924 she made a 
second trip to the United States for study, returning by way of 
India, England and Holland visiting the World’s Headquarters of the 
YWCA and attending a conference for leaders of Girls’ Work. 


Miss Ting was general secretary of the Peiping YWCA from 
1920 to 1923. In 1923 she came to the headquarters of the YWCA 
to help with the preparation for the first Nationa] Convention. Fol- 
lowing this she went again to the United States for further study 
in preparation for the work of the Executive of the YWCA of China. 
Returning to China in 1926 she became a member of the National 
staff where she has sinve served as General Secretary. 


In 1930 she made a trip around the world visiting the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations in American, Western Europe, 
Turkey and India and spending some time at the headquarters of 
the World’s YWCA in Geneva, Switzerland. Since 1930 she had been 
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one of the vice-presidents of the World’s Council of the YWCA. In 
her own country she served as a member of the Executive Council 
of the Child Welfare Association, of the Executive Committee of the 
National Christian Council, of the Executive Committee of the 
American Bible Society, of the Boards of Directors of McTyeire 
Girls’ School, of Bridgeman Academy, of Ginling College, and of 
Cheloo University, and of the People’s Welfare Committee of the 
Municipality of Greater Shanghai. She was also a member of the 
7, group which organized China’s first Home Missionary project 
in Yunnan. 


In June 1935 Miss Ting was granted a year’s leave of absence 
and went as the representative of the Child Welfare Association of 
China to the seventh Convention of the World’s Home Education 
Association in Belgium, attended a meeting of the World’s Council 
of the YWCA in Geneva, and returned home by way of the United 
States. In November 1935 she went, in her capacity as vice- 
president of the World’s Council, to the National Convention of the 
YWCA of Japan. 


During recent months she had been in poor health, gradually 
—* worse until death came at 8:20 Monday morning, July 
27th. | 

The only members of her immediate family left to mourn her 
loss, are four nephews, the sons of a beloved brother. 


REV. CLAUDE THOMAS 


N May 26th, his thirty-sixth birthday, the Rev. Claude H. 
Thomas of the China Inland Mission passed away of typhus 
fever. in the Presbyterian Hospital in Shuntehfu. Mr. 
Thomas was born in the State of Michigan on May 26th, 
1900. He was educated in Wheaton College, and later graduated 
from Princeton Theological Seminary. He and his wife came to 
China in January 1927, since which time he has been engaged in 
evangelistic and educational work in Shansi and Hopeh Provinces. 


| 
Our Book Table 
PLacue. A Manual for Medical and Public Health Workers by Wu Lien-tch, 
M.A., M.D., J.W.H. Chun, M.B., B.U., R. Polliizer, M.D. end C.Y. Wu, M.B., 
B.S. with 103 illustrations (6 in colour). Published by the Weishengshu 
National Quarantine Service, Shanghai Station, 2 Peking Road, Shanghai. 
Price, Mex. $10. : 

This is a book of great value as concentrating within a reasonable 
space all the important facts about Plague. It deals with its history 
in China, bacteriology, immunology and pathology in the early part 
of the book and these are followed by such practical’ considerations as 
diagnosis, animal hosts and vectors, clinical features and therapy while 
finally measures of prophylaxis and preventiofi are dealt with. The 
book is well printed and the illustrations which are numerous are for 


the most part excellent. 
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It is a timely volume for although: plague of recent years has 
seemed to be on the wane, the elements which favour its. endemicity 
are still present in many parts of the country and the possibility of 
future epidemic invasions can hardly be said as yet to be remote. 
Such a book as this therefore that deals with all aspects of the disease 
and which is written by specialists in their different fields is one of 
great value. | 

The section on the history of plague will be of interest to all, 
even to those with no medical knowledge. It touches briefly on plague 
epidemics in western lands and gives full information, as far as this 
is available, on the origin and spread of plague epidemics in China. 
It is interesting to note that the old idea of Yunnan being the original 
home .of plague is here effectively disposed of. | 

Of the excellent material in the chapters on the pathological aspect 
of Plague, the question of the value of vaccines is one of the most 
important and the present trend towards the use of living avirulent 
cultures is a most interesting development. 7 

~The chapters on clinical features and therapy form one of the 
best sections in the book and would in themselves make this volume 
an important one for every physician in this country. The writer 
refers a little sceptically to the reports of very brief incubation periods. 
When they are encountered they strike the observer so strongly that 
he is inclined to think them a more prominent feature than they really 
are. The writer of this review will never forget. noticing a small child 
playing outside a house as he walked over to his hospital early one 
morning, being sent for to attend the same child for septicaemic? plague 
in the afternoon and learning of its death the same evening. 

The chapter on therapy is depressing reading being, little more 
than a cemetery of numerous treatments, and even the latest serum 
therapy leaves much to be desired. 

Space forbids our dealing with many other interesting features in 
this volume. We repeat that no physician’ library in this country 
is complete without it. We have only one trifling criticism. What is 
the derivation of the word selvatic? We have wasted much time in a 
vain search for it in available dictionarizs. J. L. M. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FAR EAstT, Sobei Mogi and H. Vere Redman. Victor 
Gollancz, 5/— net. 352 pp. 

“The problem of the Far East arises from the economic distress 
of Japan and the political and economic subjugation of China.” These 
opening words may fairly be described as the text of the able and ample 
exposition which follows. At the close of the book its theme is summed 
up in three questions “(a) Can an international conflict be avoided? 
(b) Can Japan’s economic needs and political aspirations be satisfied? 
(3) Can order and prosperity be brought to China?” From these two 
quotations it may, with perfect justice, be deduced that this book is a 
study in economics first and foremost, and in politics by inference. 
The author—for it seems unavoidable to think’ of Mr. Mogi as the 
author—after his university course at home studied at the London 
School of Economics, and he pursues the method, and used the rather 
difficult literary style, that such a training may be supposed to have 
taught him. Th2 reader who must above ali things be “up to date” 
should take note that this book does not carry him beyond the end 
of 1934, but only the very exacting will be disposed to quarrel with 
it on that account. It is natural that Japan should occupy much more 
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space than China, but the writer has evidently striven, and with con- 
siderable success, to practise a scientific impartiality. He appears to 
be a socialist whose sympathies are with the manual rather than with 
the intellectual wing cf that party. For Japan first, and then for . 
China, we have chapters which give a brief historical survey of earlier 
days, an account of political institutions and local government, a study 
of labour movements and of general social conditions, and a statement 
of present-day problems. All this occupies four-fifths of the book, and 
a great deal of statistical and detailed information, both interesting 
and valuable, is supplied. 


Perhaps to many readers the concluding Part III on “International 
Relations in the Far East” will prove to be the chief attraction. Japan 
is described as the “preserver of Manchuris and protector of China.” 
We are told she feels it a “duty to extend her protection to other 
nations of Asia, particularly China.” If we enquire what is the danger 
against which “Asia, particularly China” nceds to be “protected,” we 
find that it is commercial exploitation and political control by western 
nations. Japan therefore, “seeks to forestall Western control by apply- 
ing her own.” And vet Japan herself, it is urged, must “turn her back 
on her past methods in China, and offer her neighbour co-operation 
without exploitation, and this on a basis of equality.” Mr. Mogi’s 
discussion of the likelihood of war in the Far East is brief but 
melancholy. He cannot find. a reason why Japan should go to war 
except in “the psychological élan of her military rulers’”—a phrase 
which appears to mean that the said rulers may reach that dreadful 
and unreasoning state which is describe by the familiar phrase “spoiling 
for a fight.” Japan “aspires to equality with the great nations of 
the world, expressed in the symbols of armaments and diplomatic para- 
phernalia.” This is indeed a sorry reason for plunging nations into 
the misery and madness of war. 


Mr. Mogi may be, as no doubt he would be glad to be, wrong in 
this respect, but he has done a notable public service in writing this 
book. He does not overstress his own opinions though he does not 
conceal them, but he gives his readers abundant material for forming 
conclusions for themselves. C. W. A. 


THIBETAN YOGA AND SECRET DocTRINEs, W. Y. Evans-Wentz. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press London: Humphrey Milford. Pgs. 389. 16/-— net. 


The missionary will be wise not to let himself be repelled by this 
book as this reviewer was at first, for it has valuable and important 
light to shed on Mahayana Buddhism. It embodies accurate scholarship, 
but calls for some knowledge of the field of Buddhism, and is not 
exactly a book for beginners. It is the third book on Thibetan Buddhism 
by the same author, the earlier ones being “The Thibetan Book of the 
Dead,” and “Thibet’s Great Yogi Milarepa.” 

The book contains complete translations from the Thibetan of 
seven Mahayana Scriptures, aggregating 210 pages. The greater part 
of this material has not before been translated into any western language. 
There is an introduction to each of the seven, and copious and careful 
footnotes. This is important source material. | 


A second important and unique feature of the book grows out of 
the fact that several of these scriptures are highly esoteric and special 
permission was obtained from high religious authorities for the transla- 
tion of this secret doctrine. Dr. Evans-Wentz shows clearly that 
teachings of this kind are “never (transmitted) completely by means 


| 
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of written records....but are transmitted through a select few.” These 
- are the gurus, without whose secret and personal instruction the books 
cannot be fully understood. Dr. Evans-Wentz spent some fifteen years 
’ jn India and Sikkim in study with such gurus. His notes and transla- 
tions include these personal esoteric teachings. These are, however, 
carefully distinguished from the text. 


A third merit of the book is the full general introduction, and 
the introductions to the several scriptures mentioned above. Altogether 
a thoroughgoing piece of work. 


This is perhaps the point to touch on the author’s attitude which 
this reviewer did not readily get clear. The clue is given in the fore- 
word by the anthropologist, Dr. Marett of the University of Oxford, 
thus, “he was resolved to find out and set down what others thought 
and felt to be true without allowing his statement of the facts to be 
coloured by his private opinions as to what they ought to think and 
feel.” This reviewer prefers works on other religions by adherents 
who write from the inside. Dr. Evans-Wentz approximates this, which 
is an achievement in sympathetic interpretation. However, he seems 
to go beyond the “thoroughly scientific attitude” quoted above, and to 
identify himself with certain of the Buddhist positions which he 
expounds. Of course the reader can make allowances for the attitude 
of the writer if it is clear. But how much in this case? For the 
sympathetic but objective scientist who identifies himself with the living 
exponents of these beliefs sufficiently to write from the inside? Or 
for a partizan? The former, probably. This reviewer is fully in favor 
of the presentation of other religious positions, but likes it clear-cut, 
and would have been rather in the dark but for Marett’s foreword. 


But how give an idea of the contents of these scriptures? For 
instance, “the doctrine of the clear light.” We read in the introduction, 
“the clear light is momentarily experienced by all human beings at the 
moment of death; by masters of yoga at will, and unceasingly by 
Buddhas.” Or take “the transferring of the principle of consciousness” 
whereby at death or before “the Great Yogin transcends normal pro- 
cesses by voluntarily relinquishing his old, outworn body and taking 
a new body, without suffering any break in the continuity of his con- 
sciousness” in a process of transmigration. Or the yoga of the psychic 
heat, where proficiency is tested on frosty winter night by naked adepts 
wrapping around them sheets dipped in icy water, the one who dries 
the largest number of sheets being winner. There are many passages 
which throw light on Buddhist practices which other books lack. 


Yoga constitutes the underlying unity of these seven scriptures. 
The introduction defines yoga as the “yoking of the unenlightened 
human nature to the enlightened divine nature in such a manner as 
to allow the higher to guide and transmute the lower,” or more broadly, 
simply as “applied psychology or religion.” A reference to “the Great 
Yogin Jesus” seems a little strange. The following passage is interest- 


ing: “The great yogin, possessed of clairvoyant vision, is said to be | 


able to observe the life of micro-organisms in a way impossible for a 
scientist with a microscope; or to study......suns...... which no 
telescope could ever reveal. Being empowered likewise to observe 
the physiological processes of his own body, he needs no corpse to 
dissect to study physiology ..... . Knowing the creator and controller 
-.++--medicine and serums are for him unnecessary.” 


_ The word “Thibetan” has unsavory connotations in the field of 
religion. These scriptures are Tantric aad if other such writings are 
a guide, the present translations are rather polite in spots, and one 
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of the most unsavory aspects is dismissed in a footnote, “Nothing in 
the whole range of Mahayanic symbolism has been more misunderstood 
by Europeans...... 


These translations were made by the Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup who 
during the years of Dr. Evans-Wentz’s association with him was Head 
Master of the State School near Gantok, Sikkim. The book reflects the 
more polite atmosphere where the lama is the learned English-speaking 
head of a school in a British dependency, as contrasted with the half 
insane lamas whom Madame A. David-Neel pictures performing the 
more urbanely described here...... battling with 
the powers of darkness on stormy nights in the wilds of Thibet. In 
this, however, it is doubtless a faithful reflection of the point of view 
of the teachers in Sikkim ‘and India. E. H. C. 


THE MODERN APPROACH TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. Rev. Jewett C. Townsend. 
London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 239 pages. 5/— net. 


“This book is written,” as the author says, “from the viewpoint 
of the pastor and Bible student rather than that of the scholar.” He 
has left out as far as possible all technical terms in order to bring 
the discussions within the grasp of those who have not had the advantage 
of academic training. 


By the “Modern Approach to the Old Testament” the author means 
the historical method of study and interpretation in contrast to the old 
proof-text method. This new method of Bible study he points out has 
arisen during the past century and has come into general use within 
the last fifty years. This method is “an intensive study of the Bible 
with the purpose of discovering its structure. corposition, date, author- 
ship, historicity, and purpose.” 


The book contains seventeen chapters, including such titles as the 
following: “New Methods of Study,” “Beginnings of Hebrew History,” 
“How the Bible should be Viewed,” “How the Bible Grew,” “The 
Historical Books,” “The Prophets and their Task,” “The Book of Daniel,” 
and “Unfolding Conclusions.” All the important problems of the Old 
Testament are discussed in a critical but constructive way. The author 
has brought to bear upon his task all the results of modern scholarship 
as applied to the Old Testament. Not all will accept his conclusions, 
but the book will be helpful to any missionary, pastor, or Bible student 
who desires a new approach to the Old Testament. J: B. H. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE NOHFU, Etsa Inagaki Sugimoto. Doubleday Doran $2.50 
U.S. Currency. 

This simply-written but sympathetic story of village life in Japan 
brings to the reader a somewhat overlooked aspect of life in that 
much-talked-of land. Much of it has to do with O Haru, the daughter 
of a bucolic and rather taciturn farmer, her home life and, marriage. 
Unlike many of the young people of her day she stayed in the village 


though one sister and brother, like many other youth, yielded to the | 


lure of Tokyo, the sister thereby falling into situations ‘that caused her 
stern father much disquiet and her some unhappiness. Of the higher 
politics in which Japan is engaged but little seeps through this village. 
Nevertheless Japan’s new trade aspirations and industrial plannings 
do affect even this retired spot. A cocoon contest brings to O Haru’s 
father a prize which gives him a jaunt to Tokyo, His remarks on what 
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he saw there are tinged with mild caustic. It did, however, lead him 
to venture on some innovations. About the life of this farmer-family 
there is a quiet serenity which is not much disturbed by the young 
peoples’ associations which aim at reform. A hint of the communist 
scare touches one character in the story. The life of this farmer-family 
is of the rural middle class, so little of the struggle now upsetting 
rural life in Japan touches it. There is a wealth of description and 
vivid talk. An excellent book to read for those who want to understand 
somewhat of rural life in Japan and how in spite of the inroads of 
new ideas the older religious rites and ideas still prevail. Numerous 
pen sketches disclose vistas of the home—often beautiful. F. R. 


Group MOVEMFNTS THROUGH THE AGES- Robert H. Murray. Hodder and 
Stoughton, Ltd. Warwick Square, London, E.C.4, Pages 377. 5/6 net. 


The purpose of this survey is to view the Oxford Group Movement 
in perspective. Though it, like other group movements, has its own 
characteristics it is in line with earlier group movements that arose 
when the vitality of the church was low and that broke up the bondage 
put upon the spirit by institutionalism. These movements are, in 
general, prophetic rather than priestly. The groups studied are the 
Montanists in the second century, the Franciscans in the thirteenth, 
the Friends of God in the fourteenth, the Port Royalists in the seven- 
teenth, the Methodists in the eighteenth, the Evangelicals in the late 
eighteenth, the Tractarians in the early nineteenth and the Oxford 
Groups in the twentieth century. The significance and struggle of each 
group is aralyzed. The last chapter develops the growth of the Oxford 
Group Movement and makes plain its distinction from the Oxford 
Movement. In treating the Oxford Group Movement no attempt is made 
to deal with the criticisms here and there levelled at it. One might 
presume that each place visited by the Oxford Groups responded in 
equal degrée thereto. Dr. F. Buchman is put in line with the leaders 
of the other group movements. To read these pages is to realize that 
all the groups studied served a vital purpose and met a clamant need. 
Some of them passed away; some of them did not. The full future of 
the Oxford Group Movement is still before it. It emphasizes the fact 
that a full religious experience is social—group—in nature yet aims 
to meet each individual’s need. Its aim is given as the setting up of 
a new social order. This book, however, does not indicate what the 
is to work on the problems of the present 
order. 


THE New SociaL ORDER IN AMERICA, Guy V. Price. The Brown-White Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., G$2.25. 240 pp. 1. 


Dr. Price has written a book of interest and value for earnest 
students of present-day economics and politics, but it will appeal 
particularly to citizens of the Unite States. The emergence of that 
great nation from a predominantly agricultural to a manufacturing and 
commercial state has by its very rapidity created no ordinary difficulty. 
.- Hence there is now a general sense of the need for planning on a 
nation-wide scale. President Roosevelt has tried to meet this need 
by a series of bold legislative acts; but, as all the world knows, he 
has found himself confronted with stubborn and unexpected difficulties 
which were presumably inevitable in a nation bound by a written cons- 
titution defining and regulating state rights on the one hand and 
Federal powers on the other. A year ago the N.R.A. was declared by 
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the Supreme Court to be in some important respects a breach of the 
Constitution. In these circumstances many political thinkers such as 
-Dr. Price, realise that America is without a systematic philosophy of 
the growth of civilization, and consequently has no agreement as to 
what are the true aims of society. Dr. Price has set himself the task 
ef explaining and pressing upon the notice of his countrymen the nature 
and need of social planning. Having dealt with the groundwork of his 
thesis in the closely reasoned first part of his book, he deals with 
concrete applications of it in such things as trade, housing, town- 
planning, and international relations. The book is not light reading, 
but its subject is of the mightiest importance and all who aspire to 
take a part in enlightening the public mind and especially those who 
desire to enter intelligently into public discussions of commerce and 
government will thank Dr. Price for giving them the information they 
will find most useful. C. W. A. 


TRIUMPHS OF His Grace. W. J. Smart. Hodder & Stoughton. 1/-. 


The writer of this little book is a young Methodist minister attached 
to the London Mission. This mission extends to all parts of the great 
city and is served by something like a hundred ministers. Mr. Smart 
came prominently into public notice by publishing recently, “Christ of 
the Thames Embankment.” He has followed this up with a series of 
similar stories of work amongst some of London’s unemployed. He 
describes his aim as “to placard, on every page, the marvels of God’s 
grace, and to compel our tired bored generation to feel the thrill of 
what God is doing in our midst today.” The first and last chapter are 
about experiences of his own, and cannot have been easy to write. But 
they will be to some readers the most helpful of all. This book is an 
illustration of the “Group” Movement, a piece/of valuable authentic 


evidence. 


SHORT NOTICES 


DIPLOMATIC COMMENTARIES, Viscownt Kikujiro Ishii. Translated and edited 
‘by William R. Langdon. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. G$3.50 


This is an interesting study of diplomatic experiences and events 
in reminiscent vein. There are frequent astute observations on the 
meaning and course of diplomacy. Here and there references to Japan’s 
place in the scheme of things are tinged with naivete. But usually 
the author’s comments are profound and illuminating. Contains also 
many interesting sidelights on the tangled maze of diplomacy. Reveals 
Japan’s conception of her modern destiny. | 


THE FOREIGN MISSIONS CONFERENCE OF NORTH AMERICA. Edited by Leslie B. 
Moss, and Mabel H. Brown. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. U.S.$0.85. 

In addition to the minutes of the 43rd annual Session of the Foreign 
Missions Conference, this report contains some interesting addresses 
as given before that: conference. Dr. Kagawa outlines the new 
evangelistic strategy in Japan and so gives insight into the appeal that 
led to the plan to raise funds to establish rural churches in Japan. Dr. 
Rufus M. Jones speaks on the new secularism in an enlightening way. 
The task of Christian missions today is outlined by Francis B. Sayer. 
Dr. John A. Mackay speaks on our spiritual limitations and resources. 
Among other things he implies uncertainty about the increased thinking 


and discussion of Mission problems going on outside missionary ranks. . 


ie 
: 


or else abdicate. 
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He rightly urges that the Mission Boards should be more: self-critical 
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That this latter is necessary is obvious, but why not 


welcome also the increased thinking going outside administrative 
circles? 


Raw MATERIALS, POPULATION PRESSURE AND War, Sir Norman Angell, World 
Peace Foundation, Boston, Mass, U.S.A. U.S.$0.75. 

This small volume attempts to debunk the argument that the 
problem of securing raw materials and outlets for population is secured 
by war. It shows that raw materials can always be secured if there 
is money to pay for them. It shows, furthermore, that the occupation 
of ‘territory as a means of relieving population pressure is practically 
a myth judging by the actual populations so removed. He feels, there- 
fore, that war is largely due to the desire of the military to surpass one 
another. This book helps clarify thinking on a very much befogged 


situation. 


Correspondence 


“The Christian Message for 
Today” 


To the Editor, 


| The Chinese Recorder. 


DeaR Sir: The June issue of 
The Chinese Recorder gives much 
food for thought, and Arthur 


Rugh’s article on “The Christian . 


Message for Today” invites to a 
personal probing on this vital 
subject. The beautiful life and 
faithful service of the writer 
prevents anyone from indulging 
in carping’ criticism. His 
endeavour to understand the pre- 
sentation of youth keeps in the 
background the unchangeable 
realities of “God, the Soul, and 
Eternity,” but the thought keeps 
recurring—are the three values 
in Christ which Mr. Rugh 
claims as able to change men 
(Christ’s teaching, Life, and Liv- 
ing Presence) sufficient to mecit 
the three basic points at which 
this generation of youth has 
shifted its interest in religion 
(“from eternity to time, from 
theology to science, and from per- 


sonal to social salvation’’) ? 


The manner in which the ques- 
tion of sin and salvation is treated 


_raises doubt as to the perspective 


invoived. There is a tendency to 
put in the circumference some 


things which we consider central 
and essential. In the Christian 
estimate of sin, we have to keep 
in mind not only the prevailing 
ethical standards, but -the do- 
minant conception of Gof which 
includes the forgiveness of sin, 
the presence of God in Christ, 
and the indwelling of His Spirit. 
In a memorial reference to the 
homegoing of Professor H. R. 
Mackintosh mention is made of 
the instinctive turn for theology 
in the Scottish mind. That may 
account for this desire for a true 
perspective: but a sermon of the 
late learned professor speaks of 
“the marvel of the love of Jesus 
somehow going out into the 
desolation where the lost are that 
He might bring them back to 
God; and He did it with a love 
that sweeps round the whole 
world and leaves out no one.” 
New times and new conditions 
mean new ways being tried, but 
the fact that the essential mis- 
sionary message does not change, 
should prevent any attenuation of 
the content of the Christian 
Message. 
Faithfully yours, 
GILBERT McINTOSH. 
July 9 1936 
Fairlight Cove, 
near Hastings. 
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Course of Events in China 

NATIONAL CONSOLIDATION :—China’s National Government 

emerges from the events of the summer greatly strengthened. Its direct 

control is more extensive and effective than ever before; its popular 

support is more widespread and enthusiastic; its prestige is con- 

siderably enhanced. Thus it has met and conquered another major 
crisis. 

' The revolt of the Southwest with its menacing military movement 
northward caused not a little concern. The semi-independence of 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi Provinces had persisted for several years. 
It was chiefly a matter of retaining its own revenues, refusing to take 
orders from Nanking, and bitterly criticizing whatever the Central] 
Government did or did not do. In the late spring it began a military 
movement which was open defiance of Central authority and threatened 
internecine strive undér the guise of anti-Japanese activity. 


Popular opinion quickly expressed itself, first in condemnation of 
the course chosen by the Southwestern warlords, and next by insisting 
that a peaceful solution should be found by Nanking. The Central 
Executive Committee of the Kuomingtang was called to meet early in 
July to consider what steps should be taken, and meantime an exchange 
of emissaries discussed possible solutions. The invitation to attend 
the C.E.C. was accepted by a number of influential southern leaders, 
among whom the most conspicuous perhaps was the veteran stateman 
Tong ao-yi. Chiang Kai-shek was quick to seize the opportunity 
thus offered to acknowledge his obligations to this distinguished veteran 
and did so with such complete graciousness as to make firm a tie of 
union in influentia] quarters. 


Sensing keenly the weakness of Chen Chi-tang’s position in Canton 
and the thorough dislike which that general had acquired from the 
Cantonese people through years of self-aggrandizement at their expense 
the Central Executive Committee accepted the allegiance of one of 
his under-officials, Yu Han-mou, dismissed Chen and appointed Yu in his 
place. At the same time numerous appointments and promotions were 
so distributed among men who had once served Chen, perhaps not too 
willingly, that his support was cut away from around and under him, 
and he fled to Hongkong leaving Canton to rejoice in his going. , 


The so-called “last straw” was the desertion of his entire airforce 
of sixty-odd planes which took off in mass formation, with but one 
accident, and flew to join Chiang’s forces in Nanchang. This event 
has more than surface significance. Here was perhaps the best educated, 
most intelligent group of officers in the entire organization, deliberately 
choosing peace and national solidarity rather than their own personal 
exploits and the thrills and glory which might have been theirs in a 
conflict with Nanking. Loyalty to a government rather than to a war- 
lord promises much for the future of the nation. 


These developments left the two Kwangsi generals, Li Tsung-jen 
and Pei Tsung-hsi, alone in their isolated impoverished province. 
During recent years their publicity organization has acquainted the 
world with extensive provincial improvements that have been made. 
Little has been told of their exploitation of the people, their dependence 
upon opium revenues from Yunnan and Kweichow, and their relation- 
ships to Japanese agents in munition transactions and negotiations for 
control of natural resources. A personal enmity for the generalissimo 
which has grown more bitter during several years was intensified by his 
successful extension of control last year over Yunnan and Kweichow. 
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Under dire economic pressure they felt that some dramatic move was 
necessary. Just how much political pressure from external quarters 
was applied may not accurately or diplomatically be told. The failure 
of their plan, due to the elimination of Chen Chi-tang and popular 
disapproval, has already been narrated. 


} The situation thus left in Kwangsi was not altogether a happy one. 
Serious discontent and poverty exists among the peasants. Migrations 
took place into the adjoining provinces. Banditry threatened. The 
soldiery was sadly unpaid. The revenues from the northwestern 
neighboring provinces were cut off, and with Canton under the Central 
Government the outlet to the coast, or more important the inlet from 
the coast, was closed. The fate of Kwangsi seemed sealed—banditry 
for a season, likely to be followed fairly soon by the Central Govern- 
ment’s extension of direct control over this last of the semi-independent 
areas. Li and Pei capitulated svoner than expected. This is a major 
triumph for Chiang Kai-shek and those who havo supported him in his 
determination to consolidate the national government before allowing 
it to become involved in international strife. 


The steps immediately taken for reconstruction in the Southwest 
are praiseworthy and hopeful. The currency situation there had gone 
from bad to worse while being elsewhere improved. The small money 
basis for all local transactions had been disturbed by the rapid deprecia- 
tion of these subsidary coins. There were disquieting rumors of 
illegal silver exportation, which were probably based upon Chen Chi- 
tang’s (and that of other members of his family) accumulation of 
enormous fortunes in foreign banks. The most trusted Custom’s 
officials and Shanghai bankers are giving attention at once to réctifying 
the evils that ad developed, and the appointment of T. L. Soong to 
a most responsible financial position is another shrewd and constructive 


move. 


No time was lost either in securing firm control of the Hankow- 
Canton railway, which had been regarded by: some as a major issue in 
the clash between Canton and Nanking. The Central Government is 
now pushing steadily forward with the Hunan-Kweichow and the Hunan- 
Kiangsi lines, and with military forces so distributed as to hold the 
southern line permanently the railway network south of the Yangtse 
is rapidly spreading to the distinct advantage of the Central Govern- 
ment. Commercial airline service likewise has been improved with the 
recent addition of several new large passenger planes from Germany 
and the United States, so that more frequent through express service 
and local service between intermediate points is now provided in all 


directions. 


‘ INTERNATIONAL FRICTION:—tThese events in national con- 
solidation have out-shone in importance the several serious incidents 
that further irritated international relations. The detailed reports of 
continued smuggling into the country of Japanese goods, and their 
forced transportation by rail after arrival in Tientsin, will someday be 
tabulated in one of the most amazing stories of international outrage 
that could be told. Rayon, cigarette paper and sugar appear most 
frequently in huge quantities among the lists, but piece goods and 
numerous other items are constantly listed. Encounters between ronin, 
gendarmes, police and customs officials occur so frequently as almost 
to lose news value. Summer residents at Peitaiho Beach write of 
watching the smuggling operations of the boats in the harbor in terms 
reminiscent of America’s struggle with the rum-runners on the Atlantic 


coast. 
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To these causes for friction have been added one personal assault 
after another, some of which have aspects of humor, others of tragedy, 
some of mystery, and all of potentially serious complications. Some- 
times one is moved to laugh but laughter is precarious and inhibited with. 
a sword pointed close to one’s throat. The public utterances or 
newspaper reports of statements purported to be made by Japanese 
officials grow less and less diplomatic in phraseology. The successful. 
visit of a financial mission from China to the United States, following 
so soon after Sir Leith-Ross’s visit from England to the Orient, appears 
to have disturbed those who desire exclusive control of Chinese and 
economic relations. Changes in a few official appointments in North 
China appear to have been less conciliatory in character than some which 
preceded them. If it is true that the proposed railway to connect 
Shantung with the northwest at Shihchiachwan has been definitely 
abandoned this may be interpreted as one further frustration of Japanese 
aggressive purposes. What is regarded by some as a stiffening of 
China’s attitude is made possible by the consolidation of the country 
resulting from the Southwestern debacle. Whether this will result in 
eurbing aggression or in accelerating it remains to be seen. 


The Present Situation 


THE FUTURE WORK OF THE C.LF.R.C. 


With the advent of its fifteenth anniversary (Nov. 16, 1936) the 
C.LF.R.C. definitely concludes its first era and enters into a new one. 
The past has been one of pioneering enterprises. There were roads to 
build, dykes to repair, canals to dig, and what was more, confidences 
to win. Since the drought-famine of 1920-1921, the Commission has built 
2,021 miles of new roads in 14 provinces, repaired 1,448 miles of old 
roads, sunk 5,000 wells, and dug three large irrigation canals. 300 miles 
of drainage, and about 1,000 miles of river embankments. This, if we 
may say so, is not altogether a minor task for a private organization. 
Thus, the Commssion has pioneered the way for a number of constructive 
measures. 

The C.I.F.R.C. took into its hands the improvement of economic 
conditions realizing that it is an important contributing factor to free- 
dom from famines. Through direct and indirect efforts it brought 
into being a total of 17,000 cooperatives in various parts of the country. 
In this way. it is largely responsible for having aroused interest in 
rural reconstruction. 

While all these accomplishments seem commendable for a private 
social service agency, the most important contribution made by the 
C.I.F.R.C. is, however, the development of an efficient teachnique for 
the application of relief funds in the following three forms: emergency 
relief for saving human lives, labour relief for offering employment to 
to the needy and farm_rehabilitation for enabling affected population 
to resume agriculture after a disaster. | 

Another valuable by-product of the work of the C.I.F.R.C. during 
the past fifteen years is the group of trained personnel who, having 
participated in this work, became well-versed in relief technique. An 
army of men thus qualified has been made available through the training 
of the C.I.F.R.C. 

So the Commission has gone a lone way to awaken public interest 
in constructive enterprises. We are in a constructive age. To what 
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extent this was influenced by the C.I.F.R.C’s experience, it is hard to 
say. But it can be safely presumed that its pioneering work has at 
least hastened this. In the field of rural improvement, the Commission, 
too, has been a leader. So much so that the field thus far broken into 
is now being developed with private and particularly government 
resources. 


This is, therefore, high time for the C.I.F.R.C. to revise its program 
‘and to take another forward step, leaving much of the ground which 
has already been opened to social and state efforts. It proposes to 
bring its first fifteen years of service to a close this autumn and will 
devote itself to the working out of a new program adopted to new con- 
ditions. Realizing that times have changed, that the need for its 
sponsorship in road building, etc., no longer exists, the C.I.F.R.C. is 
beginnng to turn its attention to the problems hitherto little developed. 
While large arteries of communication and conservancy schemes are 
being built, the farmers must be helped to make the fullest practical 
use of them. Feeder roads, lateral canals, reservoifs; and the like will 
have to be built before these large improvements can be of real practical 
benefit to agriculture. The Si-lan Road and the Minsheng Irrigation 
Project will not mean what they were originally intended to be unless 
feeder roads, sub-lateral canals and ditches are built, so that those 
living in the neighborhood can make full use of these two projects. 
Engineers of the C.I.F.R.C. will help the people to utilize large projects 
built by the government and linked by feeder roads, lateral canals, or 
ditches. These are small projects, but they are of very real and vital 
importance to the villagers. These enterprises one cannot expect the 
provincial or national government to undertake, and yet neithef can one 
expect the villagers to carry out. They include wells, siphoning. units, 
reservoirs, dikes, enbankments, river beds, bridges, etc. But it is 
smaller projects such as these that the C.I.F.R.C. will promote an/ 
undertake in the future. 


The cooperative movement has now reached a stage in which the 
technique resulting from the C.I.F.R.C’s experiments since 1923 must 
be applied on a national scale before it can bring real and substantial 
benefit to the people. To put it in another way, it has begun to acquire 
momentum and to assume such a magnitude that nothing short of a 
well-intentioned government can supply the leadership during the next 
two or three decades of tutelage in the history of Chinese cooperation. 
We have in the past in our cooperative work, fulfilled a variety of 
functions. We legislated, propagated, organized, directed and finan- 
ced cooperatives; we studied the theory, investigated the methods, 
solved the problems, tried out new ideas, and trained the workers. 
But.in the past five years biological functions began to specialize and in 
a passive way, we began to perceive here and there a lack of freedom 
which we once enjoyed. This specialization has been going on steadily 
until today a division of labour becomes necessary and inevitable. The 
cry of the day is avoidance of duplication. The government is now 
going into cooperative work seriously and extensively. It chiefly con- 
cerns itself with legislation and extension. One section in the depart- 
ment of Cooperation in the Ministry of Industry outlines the cooperative 
structure and sets up standards, while another section of the same 
department supervises the extension work made pgqssible by earlier 
social experimentation. So, instead of racing against public efforts in 
extending the cooperative movement the C.I.F.R.C. decides to confine 
itself to experimental work whereby new formulas can be evolved and 
tried out to meet the endless new problems encountered by the extension 
workers. This the Commission plans to do with a view to enriching 
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the stock of technical knowledge which must rn the basis for extension 
work. 


Then, too, techique of emergency relief will have to be studied 
With its hands more or less loosened from the responsibilities of major 
operations, the Commission is planning to study the methods used for 
this important task. It is within the purview of the organization’s new 
program to develop and standardize scientific methods for distribution 
relief and to so train its personnel that, whenever necessary, measures 
for tackling emergencies can be applied quickly and economically. 


Rural engineering, cooperative experimentation, and the development 
of relief technique will, then, be the three-phrase program of the 
C.LF.R.C. in the future. Y. S. Djang, in the C.I.F.R.C. News Bulletin, 
July 1, 1936. 


THE SOUTHERN METHODIST CHURCH HOLDS ITS ADULT 
ASSEMBLY IN POOTOO 


For many years our summer conferences were for preachers only 
and we generally held them in Soochow. Then due to lack of finances 
they were discontinued. This year our Adult Education Committee 
made a very successful effort to hold an assembly where preachers, 
Bible women, teachers, doctors, nurses, lay members, men and women 
might come together for rest, fellowship and inspiration. 


On _ afternoon of July 7 one hundred and forty six of us sailed 
on the Sing Kiangtien for Pootoo. We had reserved the top deck with 
no beds or bunks. Some spread their mats under the canvass while 
others took the open deck. There were sixty three women and eighty 
three men. Nine missionaries were along. 


A room committee had preceded us so that upon arrival at Pootoo 
we were soon assigned to our rooms in the very commodious “hotel” 
of the Veng Tsang Koh temple. The business committee, program 
committee and other committees had done much preparatory work so 
that with almost ideal cooperation and sharing of duties the conference 
moved on harmoniously and efficiently. . 


The Assemby took for its theme—“‘The Church At Work.” The 
morning began with five o’clock rising, tho’ many rose earlier and the 
program continued thruout the morning. After tea and crackers the 
delegates and leaders went to the beach or the hills for an hour or 
more. of personal Bible study before breakfast. Perhaps this proved 
the outstanding spiritual experience of the Assembly. Following break- 
fast the entire group assembled in Bible Study considering the theme- 
“The Kingdom of God”. These were led by Rev. H. L. Sone, Rev. Tsu 
Sing Sung and Dr. Z. T. Kaung. The discussion period found three 
groups studying The Village Church, The Town Church and The City 
Church. These were lively and interesting. Pastors Y. C. Mao, G. D. 
Zau and K. F. Yeh led these discussions—“The Church Working With 
Its People.” The morning. addresses were on the general theme—“The 
Church Thinking With Its People’; “The Church In History” by Dr. 
Carleton Lacy of the Methodist Episcopal Church, “The Healthy Church” 
by Dr. K. F. Yao, “The Understanding Church” by Rev.T. T. Yui, “The 
Happy Church” by Rev. Tsu Vi Yui. On two mornings the Assembly 
had the privilege of listening to General Chang Tz Kiang. 


At eleven o’clock each morning almost the entire number of delegates 
and leaders went in swimming. A Bible women sixty nine years of 
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- age was adventuresome enough to brave the breakers. Many for the 


first time saw the ocean and participated in such delightful recreation. 
We were indebted to individuals, organizations and Whiteway and 
Laidlaw for gifts of swimming suits. | 


Each afternoon was divided into a rest period and a hiking period. 
The evening program consisted of a singing class for the entire group 
taught by Miss Hwang Su-tsung and Mr. K. L. Doo. ‘Throughout the 
Assembly the songs from the “Hymns of Universal Praise’ were sung 
with delight and exaltation. This was followed with the devotional 
service and the “Spiritual Emphasis Address”. There were several 
special programs that brought delight and enrichment such as _ the 
musical program of hymns, anthems and violin solos; the social on the 
last afternoon, and the Sunday Vesper Servize conducted by Rev. Tsoh 
Kwe-sung on the rocks by the sea. 


There were times when we were liited to the heights. Throughout 
one felt a spiritual refreshing. [I'rom this comradeship in daily living 
and sharing in recreation and work there came an understanding and 
a spiritual experience which we feel has prepared us more adequately 
and joyfully to carry on in building the Kingdom of God. With such 
a representative group from our own Church and fraternal delegates 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Presbyterian Church and the 
Baptist Church we believe that we have come a little nearer to a Chris- 
tian unity that means a “Happy and Understanding Church” that pleases 
God. We are indebted to Rev. Z. S. Zia, the Dean, Rev. S. R. Anderson 
of the program committee, and Rev. Z. A. Faung of the business com- 
mittee, and many others. J. H. H. Berckman 


YOUNG PEOPLES CON FERENCE—METHODIST MISSION 
The fourth Young Peoples’ Conference of the Southern Methodist 


‘Church convened in Wusih on June 30 to July 5th. The Me Yoen made 


an ideal conference site and one hundred and fifty delegates were 
present. For the first time in the history of this work the conference 
could be said to be a bona-fide Young Peoples’ Conference. The only 
adults attending this year were leaders and workers with young people. 
We are encouraged at the’ way the young people entered into. this 
conference and hope for even better results in the future. 


Dr. M. O. Williams of the Soochow University was responsible 
for heading up the plan to have commissions study and develop programs 
of action. The response to this plan on the part of the young people 
was splendid and they felt that they had helped to create something. 
No text books were in evidence, tho there were a number of reference 
books available. The young people were distributed according to their 
own interest to six commissions. The last morning of the conference 
was given over to the reports submitted by the respective commissions. 
With the passing of these reports the findings become the program 
for the work of our young people in school, hospital and church for 


the coming months. Then late in December a report will be made 


and results checked. 


The following were the commissions: “Basic Christian Comvictions,” 
“Rural Reconstruction,” “Social Service,” “Christian Patriotism,” 
“Building the Christian Home,”.and “Developing a Program of Personal 
Religious Living.” Two full periods were given each morning in the 
study of these subjects. 


> 
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Dr. T. C. Chao of Yen-Ching University was back with us this 
year. The more advanced groups got a great deal more from his 
lectures than did the younger groups. 


The addresses in the evening were made more interesting to the 
young people by the fact that they had a voice this year and could 
express themselves. The first occasion to hear them was on the night 
following the address of Dr. Z. T. Kaung when the young people spoke 
on the theme “Youth Speaks.” The second occasion was the presentation 
of pageants by the group from McTyeire. 


Sunday was a high point for many. The young people responded 
to the pledge given and signed for the particular project they would 
undertake to help with . Certainly we are grateful that they go back 
with definite objectives and something they continue to work at. With 
the glow of the conference experience finding expression in the life 
that is we expect real results from this year’s conference. One young 
man was heard to say-“I’ll be back next year. This sort of thing shows © 
me that after all Christianity is very much concerned with life and 
that as young people we must do something about these needs if we 
really mean to follow Jesus.” 


The following is a statement worked out at the conference and 
signed by most of. the group. Part I was a general declaration of 
loyalty while Part ll was a commitment to some definite program in 
trying to follow Jesus. | 


“Following Jesus in Building a New World—A Program of Study 
and Action.” 


Part L 


“Facing a World of suffering, conflict anc contradiction we are 
called to rededicate ourselves to the way of Jesus. In Him we find a 
revelation of God creatively working with man to bring about a better 
world; he challenges us to sacrificial effort as the way of achievement; 
he demonstrates, that the power of God is available to the person who 
follows this way and who seeks God in personal devotions; our highest 
social ideal we find in his conception of the Kingdom of God—the doing 
of God’s will on earth.” : 


“I dedicate myself to this way of life and in the spirit of Jesus 
will seek to take my part in the task of building a new world.” 
(Signature) 


Part II. 


“We believe that a Christian Family life is basic to the welfa 
of Chinese society. We will seek to prepare ourselves for Christian 
home-making thru study, self-discipline, and the promotion everywhere 
of wholesome boy-gir! relationships. 


“We will seek to meet the needs of our local communities by study- 
ing their problems and by promoting programs of social service, such 
as, Health, Popular Education, Recreation and Improvement of livelihood. 


“The call of rural reconstruction is strong today. We will go 
to the rural people in love and humility, seeking to study their difficul- 
ties, to learn from them and to help them meet their problems of. 
livelihood, health, education, recreation and spiritual development. 


“In a time of national crisis we must face the. problem of Christian 
patriotism. It is necessary to resist an intolerable aggression, but we 
should never glorify war, nor regard it as the ultimate solution of pro- 
blems between: nations. We are called to positive efforts on™ behalf 
of peace and to the giving of our lives to building up our nation. 


re 
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“We will seek more of the creative power of God in our own lives 
through developing a program of personal religious living through 
prayer, devotional reading, friendship, group fellowship and worship.” 


“The above program is not easy. It calls for careful planning and 
study, rigorous self-discipline, and much sacrificial effort. But we are 
not alone in our task—the power of the Christ is ours as we devote 
ourselves to his cause. In this faith we move on—Following Jesus 


in Building a New World.” 


Community Service Enterprises | 
THE NEW PU YUI T’ANG 


As an example of the reorganization of an old institution and its 
modernization, we refer to this hospital for the poor, financed by the 
Shanghai Charity Union but directed by Mr. Loh Pah-oong. The old 
Pu Yui T‘ang was established in 1867, at a time when Shanghai was fast 
becoming a big commercial port. In 1912 it was reorganized and placed 
under modern management. As Mr. Loh is a member of the Catholic 
Church, he entered into an agreement whereby the Church would supply 
the professional medical and nursing service. It is by far the largest 
charity hospital in Shanghai, especially for the aged, insane, etc. Its 


- equipment eovers an area of 80 mow and is ministration benefits directly 


3,000 people. Its annual budget of $180,000 is derived from land rentals, 
subsidies from the municipalities and from the Shanghai Charity Union, 
to which it still officially belongs. Its inmates include 200 old people, 
200 orphans, 3-400 abandoned or stray children, 70 rescued girls, besides 
a large number of cripples, insane, sick prisoners, and the regular out- 
patient clinic. The whole place breathes an atmosphere of quiet con- 
tentment and the presence of the “Sisters of the Poor” who comprist 
the nursing staff, with their white bonnets and flowing uniforms gives 
the place a note of quaintness, such as one might find in an old monastic 
establishment in southern Europe. 


THE RED CROSS SOCIETY > 


As new departures in the work of the Red Cross Society two special 
phases of activities have been recently inaugurated which it is hoped 
will revitalize the life of the Society. After much deliberation, it is 
deemed opportune to launch forth a special campaign along the line 
of emergency relief and Junior Red Cross movement. China is under- 
going a great transition, politically, economically and culturally, at the 
same time, it faces certain grave dangers, so it behooves her to be 
prepared against all emergencies. : | 


For the sake of organizing emergency relief, a number of public 
organizations have been enlisted to cooperate in the undertaking. The 
medical associations, nursing institutions, and medical colleges have 
undertaken the task of giving training in First Aid and relief work, 
while pharmaceutical societies and medical supply factories have been 
requested to lay by stores to provide against emergency calls. Under 
the auspices of the Red Cross Financial Committee, all public organiza- 
tions and private individuals are urged to pledge and donate funds 


for the execution of such enterprises. : 


At the same time, it is deemed a far-sighted policy to approach the 
educational authorities of the country for cooperation in the enlistment 
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of students to become members of the Society. This movement will 
be country-wide and will tend to build up among the youths of the 
nation an interest in the work of the Red Cross Society. Lectures 
in hygiene and first aid will be given to the youngsters, so that even- 
tually they will be prepared to render service to the nation when 
necessity demands. | 


CHINESE INTEREST IN SOCIAL SERVICE 


One of the most hopeful signs to be noted in China during the 
past few years has been the increased interest which university students 
have taken in rural reconstruction. Amongst the many institutions 
which are providing practical outlets for this interest by means of 
reconstruction projects where the students are given an opportunity 
to make acquaintance with rural problems at firsthand, may be mentioned 
Yenching University in Peiping, Cheeloo University in Shantung, 
Nanking University and the University of Shanghai. The following 
statement by Dr. J. Leighton Stuart president of Yenching University, 
in outlining plans for closer cooperation between Yenching and the 
cer mass education experiment, sets the keynote of the new 
outlook: 


“Yenching has resolved to identify itself more closely with the 
reconstruction movement. We feel that it provides us with an outlet 
for our desire to train for social service rather than for personal 
advancement. It will probably mean a reorientation along lines 
emphasizing the relief of human distress and national danger. Efforts 
toward character-building based on the challenge to good citizenship or 
some other form of patriotic appeal depend too largely upon the stimulus 
of nationalistic emotions and in any case do not have enough construc- 
tive outlets. We want to do more for the moral and spiritual welfare 
of the students and thus for the country. More and more it has seemed 
to us that the solution lay in identifying ourselves with the awakening 
concern over rural reconstruction. We feel that an intimate relationship 
with Dr. Yen’s movement ought to vitalize our interest in the less 
fortunate masses, giving a dynamic quality to the concept of service 
enshrined in our motto—‘Freedom through Truth for Service.” 


W. C. T. U. OF CHINA 


<~ —W.C. T. U. of China:—As no longer could the women in the W.C.T.U. 

of China stand such deafness on the part of governmental authorities 
to their plea to unitedly put the beggars away, they ventured to open, 
without money but a great deal of faith, the Fu Yu Chioo Yang Yuen 
known in English as the Beggar Settlement House. 


This House has been the only charitable institution of this nature 
opened and supported by women in China. It is a place whereby beg- 
gars, especially women_and children, can learn to live a better life if 
they are willing to go. It takes care of about fifty to sixty destitutes 
at one time. Since its establishment, more than one thousand women 
and children beggars have been helped to economic independence. For 
admission, cards are being distributed among the mendicants whenever 
there are vacancies in the House. As soon as one enters he is given 
a hot bath, then he is ordered to have his hair cut and the last thing, 
which is a most happy one of all, he is led to the dining room to 
enjoy a hot meal. The next day after breakfast, the new-comer if a 
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child, is put in its primary school where he learns to read and write 
‘in the morning and manual work in the afternoon. If the admitted 
one happens to be a young woman, then she is given a short course in 


‘home economics, such as food preparing, handicraft and care and 


feeding of babies along with the learning of one thousand characters 
as a basic knowledge. The elderly women receive similar training 
and they are thus enabled either to enter ‘marriage contract or find 
jobs as home servants. 

Their spiritual life is also well taken care of. Beside Sunday 
School and Church Worship, morning and night prayer meetings are 
being conducted for them. 


Work and Workers 


Bible Society’ s New Secretary: 


—Rev. W. H. Hudspeth has left 
‘Yunnen for his new Shanghai 
location. 
post as Secretary for the British 


He will shortly take 
and Foreign Bible Society. While 


“Yunnan regrets much to have 
‘him leave the province where he 


has worked so efficiently for over 


25 years, his friends can but 
‘realize that he enters on a posi- 
tior o”* influence and opportunity. 


Mr. Hudspeth has done much 
to sustain the mass movement 


amcng tne Miao of this and the 
adjoining provinces of Kweichow 
and Szechwan. It is interesting 
that his revision of the Miao New 
Testament arrived in north-east 


Yunnan just before he left. 
There are now some five thousand 
baptised members centering about 
Stone Gateway. Some four thou- 
sand Miao attended the farewell 
services there the end of May. 


It is to be hoped Mr. Hudspeth 


will publish his researches re- 
garding this virile Miao people. 
They will certainly strengthen 
the Chinese as the process of 


gradual absorption continues, 


Literature Worker Retires:— 


‘Mrs. Donald MacGillivray, the 
widow of the late Dr. Mac- 


Gillivray, who for many years was 
general secretary of the Christian 
Literature Society for China, was 
entertained at a farewell party, 
by officers and staff members as- 


sembled in the Society’s hall at 


128 Museum Road, Shanghai, 
July 8. She will sail in the s,s. 
Emprees of Canada on July 26. 
She is retiring from active work 
in the C. L. S. and intends to 
spend some time in Canada before 
going on to England where she 
will reside for an_ indefinite 
period. 3 


Why A Preacher is Respected: 
—QOne of the great Preachers is 

friend of mine. He is also my 
schoolmate, though he is muc) 
older than I and a few classes 
higher. I do not propose to men- 
tion his name, but some of you 
may guess who he is. 


This preacher baptised General 
Chiang Kai Shek. After baptism, 
many people who wanted to get 
a job in the government came to 
this preacher for help. He re- 
fused, for he was not interested 
in politics as such. Many would 
give him gifts, but he also re- 
fused. Sometimes he would help 
a person, but he told him that he 
refused to accept any gifts on 
account of that. 


I met this preacher the other 
day. He told me that recently 
he called on General Chiang and 
his wife. They both gave him a 
cordial welcome. Then he offer- 
ed the General a Bible for his 
fiftieth birthday. The General 
received it gracefully. | 


During the interview, the 
General asked the preacher what 
he thought of the New Life Move- 
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ment. The preacher was very 
frank, telling the General that he 
had to go a step further. The 
New Life Movement is essentially 
a religious movement... It must 
seek to change people’s hearts, 
or else it is not effective. Mere 
talk of morals is getting the 
people nowhere. It must have a 
motive, and that is something 
religion will have to furnish. 
The New Life Movement must 
come to God for inspiration. As 
it is now, it is rather superficial. 
The General received the advice 
of the preacher gracefully. 


After hearing the testimony of 
this preacher, I told him that I 
admire such a preacher. I have 
no use for a preacher who just 
praises and does not try to im- 
prove people, especially men like 
General Chiang. And I hope this 
preacher will see the General 
quite often and tell more about 
truth and things concerning the 
people, China cannot afford 
to go wrong simply because people 
tell lies. 


St. James Hospital Notes, Ank- 
ing:—The graduation of a class 


of eight nurses marked another 


epoch in the history of St. James 
Hospital. This is the second 
graduation since the Hegira in 
1927 and the re-establishment of 
the Nursing School in 1931. It 
was held on April 21st. The 
celebrations wére well arranged 
by a committee and started in a 
very: lovely way, that of a cor- 
porate communion service of the 
graduates. Seven are Christians 
and the eighth would be but for 
parental opposition,—they attend- 
ed the service and took part in 
spirit. 

The exercises were held in 
Grace Chapel, which was lovely 
with flowers and candles. The 
chief speaker was Mr. Hsieh of 
the Provincial University, who 
stressed the contribution § the 


graduates could make to the 
welfare of the nation. The date 
had been fixed so that Bishop 
Huntington could be present and | 
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he, Miss Bowne and Dr. Sung 
were the other speakers. The 
class representative Miss Chang 
Teh-Chang made a spirited reply 
to the speeches of advice. After 
the exercises, the company 
adjourned to the lawn outside the 
Nurses Home where tea was 
served, many pictures taken, and 
the bell presented by the class 
rung for the delectation of the 
company. This is a very nice 
present on the part to the class 
and will keep their memory 
melodious for many years! 


C. L. S. Jubilee:—During 1937 
the C. L. S. plans to celebrate its 
Jubilee. The Society was found- 
ed by Dr. Alexander Williamson 
under the name: “The Society 
for the Diffusion of Christian and 
General Knowledge among the 
Chinese.” Its main source of 
support at the time was the “Book 
and Tract Society of China,” a 
society organized in 1884 in 
Glasgow, also by Dr. Williamson, 
in order to help forward the work 
of Christian literature in China. 
As time went on a number of 
other Societies began to take an 
interest in the work of the C.LS. 
until now the Board of Directors 
is made up of representatives of 
some 14 groups. The name was 
changed to “The Christian Litera- 
ture Society” in 1901. 


Hangchow (Chekiang, China): 
—Through the efforts of Mr. 
Vincent Wang Yu-San, Ph. D., 
arrangements have been made 
with a well-known agricultural 
bank whereby considerable sums 
are to be advanced by the latter 
to memtbers of a Farmer’s Co-" 
operative Association organized 
and directed by Mr. Wang. 


The Association was established 
about two years ago on the model 
of the famous. Boerenbond of 
Belgium. Mr. Wang, who secured 
the degree of Doctor of Political 
and Economic Science after 
several years of study in Europe, 
is an authority on the Boerenbond 
to which he devoted a great deal 
of time while in Europe. The 


* 


them. 


Association which he has founded 
for the peasants in the vicinity 
of Hangchow has had an un- 
questioned success, and _ his 
altruistic experiment, which is 
being watched with interest, will 
undoubtedly stimulate similar 
efforts on the part of Catholics 
in other areas throughout the 
country. 

At the National Catholic Action 
Congress held in Shanghai last 


September Dr. Wang took an 
active ‘interest in the discussions. 


He was one of the principal. 


speakers at the session devoted to 
sociological qyestions, his topic 


being: “Peasant Federation in 
China.” 
Peking Catholic University 


Commended:—Two inspectors of 
the Bureau of Education of the 
National Government made an 
investigation of Fu-jen Univer- 
sity, in charge of the Society of 
the Divine Word, on May 5B. 


The inspection commenced early 
in. the morning and _ lasted 
throughout the day. In all the 
departments, the method of teach- 
ing, the number of students enrol- 
led and in attendance, equipment 
on hand, budget allowance, etc., 
were all subjected to close 
scrutiny, copious. netes being 
taken throughout the examination, 
The inspectors took luncheon as 
guests of the Fathers and other 
Professors. 

The inspection over, the in- 
spectors declared themselves not 
only content but actually pleased 
with .conditons as they found 
The Departments of 


Physics, Chemistry and Micro- 


biology came in for speical com- . 


mendation because of the addi- 
tion of three laboratories in the 
course of last year and a large 
new lecture hall for Physics and 
Chemistry. That the University 
should be able to operate on such 
a relatively small budget met with 
some surprise and _ brought 
favourable comment. Owing to 


the excellent record to the Un- 
iversity as 


regards economies, 
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hope of further financial grants 
from the Government was held 
out by the visitors. 


According to the local Chinese 
press, the inspectors declared on 
the completion of their work in 
Peiping that of the fourteen un- 
iversities they had visited that 
of Fu-jen had made the greatest 
progress and the most rapid. 


The Catholic University of 
Peking comprises at present three 
colleges, Science, Education and 
It is now planned to add a 
fourth branch during the coming 
year, a Department of Agricul- 
ture, which may _ eventually 
develop into a college. An ex- 
perimental agricultural field sta- 
tion is also expected to mater- 
ialize. Fides Service. 


The National Leprosarium of 
Shanghai:—The National Lepro- 
sarium of Shanghai which was 
built and opened last December 
by the Chinese Mission to’ Lepers, 
is now in full swing, having in 
residence up to date 40 patients 
of both sexes. Notable progress 
has been made since its opening. 
Besides giving the patients good 
medical services under the cap- 
able and expert direction of Dr. 
D. G. Lai, the Hon. Super- 
intendent, and Dr. F. Reiss, Hon. 
Chief of the Clinical Department, 
there are provided educational 
classes, religious worship, co- 
operative store, physical exercises 
and open-air work. Plan is now 
under way to utilize the spacious 
60-mow vacant land for extensive 
farming and poultry-raising. It 
is the hope of the administration 
to make the leprosarium self- 
supporting in the years to come 
by means of industrial therapy. 


In Kansu Leper Asylum:—The 
lepers in Kansu are for most part 
ignorant farmers. Thirty of. the 
lepers are Tibetans of sedentary 
habits. Leprosy is not’ seen 
among the Nomad Tibetans. The 
great majority of the’ patients 
come from the border of Tsinghai 
and Kansu, between Hochow and 
Sining. Some are from places 
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further in old Tibet, and a few 
from the country north. 


They are housed in rooms 
built in Chinese style, and sleep 
three or four on a large k’ang. A 
separate room with single K’angs 
has just been built for the sick 
women and it is planned to do 
similarly for the men, and to add 
more rooms for the women, who 
are at present over-crowded. 
There are separate treatment 
rooms for men and women, and a 
number of kitchens, and two 
bathrooms. 


The situation of the asylum 
on the side of a loess hill, a 
hundred feet above the Yellow 
River—makesg it impossible for 
anything like farming to be done. 
Plans are on foot for introducing 
exercises along the lines of 
Swedish drill, and for walks over 
the hills for their exercise. The 
lepers chave continual medical 
oversight. There is one nurse of 
many year experience who does 
a good deal of the treatment; 
some of the lepers are being 
trained to act as nurses. 


Youth and Religion:—In the 
meetings conducted by Drs. W. 
Y. Chen and Y. C. Tu and by 
Miss Tseng Pao-swen in 14 
student centers last fall thousands 
of questions were handed in by 
students and others for the speak- 
ers to answer. These questions, 
hot from the brains and hearts 
of educated Chinese youth, have 
been classified and published, and 
a group of Christian thinkers has 
been enlisted to comment on the 
questions for the benefit of those 
who asked them, and of others. 
Brief, non-technical answers to 
the questions are distributed in 
the form of occasional bulletins 
through local workers, 6,700 
copies being distributed each 
time. Truth and Life, a magazine 
published by Yenching University 
professors, has on its own in- 
itiative started a section in which 
the same questions are discussed 
in succeeding issues. Questions 
listed relate to religion in general, 
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to Christians, the Church, 

theology, God and Christ, religion 
and life, religion and personal 
discipline, Christianity and other 
religions, Christianity and Chinese 
Culture, Religion, Nation and 
Race, Christianity and Interna- 
tional Relations, Christianity and 
War, Religion and Science, Youth 
problems, National crisis, Sino- 
Japanese relations, Character and 
— regeneration, and Educa- 
tion 


tal Missionar 


June 6 shortly after midnight fire 
broke out in the buildings of the 
Oriental Missionary Society in 
Peiping, and destroyed most of 
the mission residences, several 
Chinese’ residences, and _ the 
chapel. The fire started through 
faulty wiring. 

Bible Class in Shansi:—From 
Pingyao, Shansi, Miss Médller 
writes:—“It is good to see the 
young new deacons and deacon- 
esses take things in hand and 
carry on the work with 
schools and outside calls. The 
women’s weekly meetings and 
Sunday School for the Christian’s 
children are all carried on by the 
three deaconesses. The _ Bible 


- Woman and ourselves only take 


turn when we are home and are 
invited. Both Mrs. Scoville and 
I feel set free for all the Bible 
schools and outside ca‘ls} The 
last of October found us once 
more in Sukeo. About forty-two 
attended the eight days Bible 
classes. We had four groups in 
Home Study books. besides the 
daily united meeting. Several 
who have already received their 
first diploma were able to help 
the others. Nineteen women were 
examined in different books, and 
five received diplomas. They 
work so hard and are so pleased ~ 
and happy when they receive that 
little diploma. I am sure they 
feel like graduates from a Un- 
iversity! But best of all, it is 
good to see the result of Bible 
knowledge in their lives.” The 
Bible For China, July-August 1936. 
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Kiangsi Bible School Work:— — 


Rev. R. W. Porteous at the close 
of another year in the work of the 
Burrows Memorial Bible Institute 
at Nanchang, Kiangsi, reports: in 
part as follows:— 


“We had a total of 52 students; 
24 women and 28 men. During 
the two terms 41 of the 66 books 
of the Bible were studied. Be- 
sides Study we had classes for 
Church History Homiletics. How 
to Preach, Preaching Tests, Re- 
vival Talks, Writing and Singing. 


-The-students were eager to learn. 


The weekly visits to the large 
military hospitals in the city 


_afforded a splendid field for per- 


sonal work, in addition to the 
evening evangelistic meetings, 
house to house visitation, open- 
air services, etc. For the special 


month of practical work the 
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students went out in seven bands 
under qualified leaders. There 
were three bands of women, and 
four of men. God again set his 
seal of blessing upon their labors. 
Many of the wounded soldiers 
have been baptized. In _ the 
centres worked by the student 
bands little groups of believers 
have been gathered—as many 
as 30 at one centre—and two new 
worship centres have been 
opened. 

“Six women from the Women’s 
Bible Seminary at Kiangwan were 
invited to hold extensive and in- 
tensive Bible study and evange- 
listic ministry. In Ichun (Yuan- 
chow), where two of these sisters 
have been at work during the last 
four months, they have had the 
joy of leading over 500 to definite 
decision for Christ.” The Bible 


For China, July-August 1936. 


Notes on Contributors 


Prof. W. H. Ma is at Nanking University as Professor of History. He 
is a B. A. of the University of Nanking and a Ph. D. of Columbia. 
Former Dean of the College. 

Rev. E. H. Cressy, B.A., B.D., is a member of the American Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society. He arrived in China 1910. He is 
Executive Secretary of both the Council of Higher Education and the 
Council of Secondary Education. 

Miss Isabella Hu is connected with the Y.W.C.A. 

Miss Susan Tseng is Secretary for Students and Girls’ Work in the 
Y.W.C.A. in Peiping. 


- Miss Hsieh Te-chen is Secretary for Girls at the Y.W.C. A. in Hongkong. 


Mrs. Aimee B. Millican came to China in 1917. She is doing evangelistic 
work in Shanghai and is giving special attention to the development 
of the Christian Broadcasting Station. 


Rev. A. R. Kepler is Executive Secretary of the General Assembly of the 


_ Church of Christ in China. He arrived in 1901. 

Dr. Edward H. Hume was sometime connected with the Yale Miesica, 
Changsha, Hunan. He has been in the United States for some 
-years. He is at present in China working under the Council of 
Medical Missions of the Chinese Medical Association and with the 
Department of Medicine of the National Health Administration. 

Dr. John Earl Baker came to China in 1912 as Advisor to the Ministry 
of Communications, and as Director of the American Red Cross 
China Famine Relief Commission. At present he is lecturing in 
America where he went in June. 


“Miss Emma Horning, M.A., B.D., is a member of the Church of the 


Brethern Mission located in Ping Ting Chou, Shansi. She arrived 
in China in 1908. | 
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CONTRASTS IN CHINA 


THE OLD 
Along the vroad—still a common sight in West China. 


THE NEW 
A regular aeroplane service now accomplishes the journey he- 
tween Chungking and Chengtu in two hours, instead of} 
ten days by sedan chair or a month hy river. 
Courtesy :—Friends’ Service Council Report. 
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